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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Class line 

In his article, ‘Drawing the class line’, 
Mark Fischer claims that,"... given the 
popular frontist nature of Respect, we 
regard it as vital to emphasise the cen¬ 
trality of class” ( Weekly Worker March 
17). However, he then goes on to advo¬ 
cate a vote for the self-same popular 
frontist organisation! Well, to be more 
precise, for the “working class politi¬ 
cians” in the popular front. 

And how are we to tell who is a 
“working class politician”? Unfortu¬ 
nately we are told that there is no test 
they can be put to and that the CPGB’s 
“intention is not to cross every program¬ 
matic ‘T’ or dot every theoretical T. We 
take as our starting point the real move¬ 
ment of the working class, as it exists 
in all its complexity and contradic¬ 
tions.” 

So apparently programme doesn’t re¬ 
ally matter - you can be a “working class 
politician” while standing on a pro¬ 
gramme that advocates class collabora¬ 
tion as the way forward (ie, all Respect 
candidates). This reduces the concept of 
“working class politician” to a merely 
sociological conception and indeed that 
is the criterion Mark employs for the 
rest of his article. Whatever happened 
to the centrality of programme, com¬ 
rades? 

Writing in the same issue, Jack 
Conrad says: “The principles of Marx¬ 
ism - eg, as presented in our CPGB 
Draft programme - matter” - and the 
CPGB’s “strength” comes from “when 
we steadfastly uphold our principles 
and seek ways to inform the real move¬ 
ment of the working class with them”. 
Well, apparently not when it comes to 
the small issue of working class inde¬ 
pendence. 

There actually is a simple test that can 
be applied to parliamentary candidates 
in deciding if they are “working class 
politicians”- if the tenn is to be under¬ 
stood as anything other than a sociologi¬ 
cal snapshot. We simply ask ourselves 
this question about the candidates - are 
they standing on a programme that is 
based in some clear way on the advo¬ 
cacy of independence of the working 
class? 

Why does the CPGB not apply this 
simple rule of thumb? The only answer 
I can come up with is that it would mean 
they would not be able to call for votes 
to members of the Socialist Workers 
Party standing on Respect’s popular 
frontist programme. They would there¬ 
fore run the risk of losing their appeal 
as an alternative home for disenchanted 
SWP leftists (well at least the handful 
who might think the CPGB is a viable 
alternative) - which is what the CPGB’s 
tactics in recent years are really all 
about, it would seem. The guiding 
‘principle’ being, join up to whatever is 
the latest SWP front group and be left 
critics. In other words, the CPGB is 
putting opportunist and sectarian or¬ 
ganisational manoeuvring before pro¬ 
grammatic principle. Shame on you. 
John Watson 
email 


Pressing issues 

Mark Fischer’s ‘Drawing the class line’ 
has the makings of a good article. It is 
refreshing to see class as a central theme 
of the political analysis, compared to 
those of the SWP et al. 

However, the continual use of the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq as a dominant issue 
seems to be diverting you from address¬ 
ing the real concerns of working class 
people. You talk about it, you occasion¬ 
ally march against it, and you talk some 
more about it, but realistically you are 
not going to end the occupation of Iraq. 
There are much more pressing issues 
closer to home which preoccupy the 
agendas of working class people, and 
should therefore dominate the agendas 
of working class activists: housing, pen¬ 
sions, crime, workers’ rights, elderly 
care and neighbourhood neglect, for 
starters. 

For all the talk of “working class poli¬ 
ticians” in the article, it was odd that the 
Independent Working Class Associa¬ 
tion was not mentioned. Obviously you 
would disagree with their refusal to 
make the war a dominant issue. How¬ 
ever, they are an important component 
of the working class political landscape. 
They have announced they are standing 
a candidate, Maurice Leen, in the Ox¬ 
ford East constituency in the coming 
general election. Maurice is a tenant 
support worker and says: “I’m standing 
in Oxford so that here at least there is 
the choice of a working class candidate 
who is prepared to fight for the interests 
of working class people.” He also says: 
“I intend to use the election campaign 
to bring the issues that most affect or¬ 
dinary people in Oxford to the forefront 
of public debate and highlight the re¬ 
lentless attack on working class life¬ 
styles and livelihoods that has been 
going on for more than two decades”. 

Readers can find out more informa¬ 
tion at www.iwca-oxford.org.uk and 
donate to this worthy working class 
campaign. 

Mick O’Conaill 
Dublin 

Rightward drift 

I know recently there has been specula¬ 
tion on the rightward drift of Respect, but 
we in the Green Party were somewhat 
surprised to see Lindsey German speak¬ 
ing at the Castle Hotel inNeath at a Stop 
the War Coalition 1 meeting. The Castle 
Hotel is a stronghold of the Countryside 
Alliance and is where the Banwen hunt 
starts from on Boxing Days. 

Is this an SWP strategy to recruit 
amongst the hunting, shooting and fish¬ 
ing constituency of the middle and up¬ 
per classes? 

Martyn Shrewsbury 
Wales Green Party 

Cultish 

I used to be an SWP member and your 
page about migration is spot on in its 
criticism (‘It’s quite nice today, George’, 
March 10). 

For a long time (well, since the early 
90s), the SWP in my area looked down 
on working class contacts and recent 
members who had different ideas to 


those of the local branch committee 
members. It was a bit cultish. And, of 
course, Cliff was right and the local com¬ 
mittee were wrong. I think the problem 
with the SWP is that, essentially, its or¬ 
ganisation is bordering on the Stalinist. 
Maybe saying that is too far, but some¬ 
thing happens to comrades once they get 
onto the branch committee. 

I remember taking friends to SWP 
meetings. These friends were normal, 
everyday people who expressed an inter¬ 
est in socialism. Anyway, no comrades 
would speak to them because they did 
not give the ‘right’ responses when asked 
about issues of the day. 

This reminds me about what Cliftf said 
about racism and picket lines. He is right. 
Comrades should understand that some¬ 
times action is more important than 
words. Action is how one engages with 
the world; words either elucidate or ob¬ 
fuscate. 

Chris Vincent 
email 

Autonomy 

Oh dear, Mark Fischer is getting his 
own concepts in a twist over feminism 
(Letters, March 17). Whilst I absolutely 
agree with him over abortion, I certainly 
disagree (though no doubt he knows it) 
over his own lazy political interpreta¬ 
tion of women’s autonomy. 

He states that he hasn’t the time or en¬ 
ergy to dissect Liz Hoskings’ anti-abor¬ 
tion ideas and frankly I don’t either, 
because rational political debate is nigh 
impossible to have with anti-abortion- 
ists, as the notion of choice (which in¬ 
cludes abortion) is what they oppose. Liz 
Hoskings argues that she supports “real 
choices”, but doesn’t include abortion. 
That is not choice: that is restricting 
choice. 

But, contrary to comrade Fischer’s 
myopic understanding of feminism, 
what Liz Hoskings is actually arguing 
just ain’t feminism - or for that matter 
socialist. In saying that, it certainly saps 
my energy when I have to explain the 
fundamental differences between au¬ 
tonomy and separatism to comrade 
Fischer time and time again. And accord¬ 
ing to comrade Fischer it is about what 
is in our heads, as opposed to what’s in 
our undies! Way hey, a fantastic stab at 
humour, but a clumsy, reductionist and 
unsophisticated argument nevertheless. 

What about the power relationships 
which exist in this society between men 
and women? Obviously, comrade 
Fischer doesn’t recognise the dialectical 
relationship between social phenomena 
such as the oppression of women and 
class society. Autonomy is a way for 
women to organise collectively, build 
confidence and develop ideas. I support 
women’s autonomy, but I am sure com¬ 
rade Fischer will automatically accuse 
me of separatism. 

I would actively encourage men to 
support a woman’s right to choose, but 
what is so wrong with women organis¬ 
ing autonomously? And I agree with 
Anne Me Shane’s arguments that, with 
the recent attacks from the media, reli¬ 
gious leaders and politicians on reduc¬ 
ing time limits, with vile and pernicious 
groups like Christian Voice threatening 
to picket clinics performing abortions, 
and with an election looming, it is vital 


to defend a woman’s right to choose 
(‘Respect silent on abortion’, March 17). 

And for me that includes support for 
women’s autonomy. 

Louise Whittle 

email 

Slanderous 

I object strongly to Mark Fischer’s im¬ 
plication that I support the leafleting of 
patients outside medical facilities that 
perform abortions. 

I have never taken part in such activi¬ 
ties and neither do I approve of them. I 
have nowhere imp bed that I do. I suggest 
the man retracts his slanderous statement 
or at least gives me an apology. I am not 
the only leftist in the world who opposes 
abortion: I simply have the guts to state 
my position. If other people fail to state 
it, this is not surprising, judging by the 
cold shoulder they receive from so-called 
‘comrades’. I state my position from and 
to the left, not with the right. 

By the way, I have no interest in the 
contents of Mr Fischer’s underwear. Nei¬ 
ther do I object to men having views on 
abortion, for or against, but in my expe¬ 
rience men who shout loudly for abor¬ 
tion rights often can be very ill informed 
of what they are talking about. I do not 
doubt most have good motives, but I am 
highly dubious of the motives of some 
(and this goes as equally for rightwing 
‘pro-life’ men as some liberal ofleft ‘pro- 
choice’ ones). 

Liz Hoskings 
London 

Influence 

Your article on abortion was just what I 
was looking for - thank you (‘ Battling for 
control’ Weekly Worker May 13 2004). I 
am an FE tutor, about to cover the influ¬ 
ence of the women’s movement on con¬ 
traception. I got the additional info I 
wanted from your site. 

Lesley Seeley 
email 

Cymuned 

In Bob Davies’s report on the seminar, 
‘Identity and language rights in Europe’, 
at the European Social Forum last year, 
he states that Cymuned (whose name he 
misspells, pointing to an embarrassing 
lack of research) “campaigns for exclu¬ 
sive use of the Welsh language” ( Weekly 
Worker October 21 2004). 

This is an entirely unfounded state¬ 
ment, based on the kind of uninformed, 
knee-jerk response that minority groups 
have to face far too often. Cymuned is 
an anti-colonisation movement which 
campaigns for greater understanding of 
the importance of the Welsh language, 
and for intervention (in favour of local 
people) in the out-of-control capitalist 
housing market. The most radical poli¬ 
cies we have suggested recommend 
adopting existing policies in the Chan¬ 
nel Islands, Devon and Yorkshire, so they 
are proven and workable. 

In calling Cymuned reactionary, Mr 
Davies clearly fails to recognise that the 
only functional way to oppose uncon¬ 
trolled globalisation is through strength¬ 
ening and promoting minority cultures 
and languages. This does not have to be 
exclusive - in fact, studies show that learn¬ 
ing the local language when moving to a 
new area makes an enormous difference 
to how quickly newcomers can become 
integrated in their new community. 

Cymuned has never opposed the pur¬ 
chasing of property by non-Welsh-speak¬ 
ing Welsh people, and unfortunately it 
appears that much of Mr Davies’s reac¬ 
tion is based on out-of-date stereotypes. 
His questions from the floor were an¬ 
swered as fully as was possible, given the 
time restrictions, and if he had stayed to 
discuss his points further I would have 
been happy to talk to him. 

Cymuned is currently campaigning for 
official recognition of the existence of the 
Fro Gymraeg - those parts of Cymru 


(Wales) where over 50% of the indig¬ 
enous population speak Cymraeg - as a 
first step towards developing sensible and 
sensitive policies to make sure that 
Cymraeg will not be driven out of exist¬ 
ence by the McDonalds-ation of the 
world. 

We would be glad to receive support 
for our Declaration of the Fro Gymraeg 
(see www.petitiononline.com/cymuned) 
from those who understand that celebrat¬ 
ing diversity and promoting minorities is 
the most powerful response to the dam¬ 
aging effects of globalisation - we be¬ 
lieve strongly that it is time for 
mainstream social activists to forge 
stronger links with minority language 
activists, and we would be delighted to 
see comments on our petition from so¬ 
cially aware people in any country at all. 
Aran Jones 

Chief executive, Cymuned 

Rifondazione 

Franco Russo has obviously learned noth¬ 
ing from the disastrous experience of the 
Brazilian PT (‘Betraying socialism’, 
March 17). 

He, and the other hopeless 
muddleheads in the leadership of 
Rifondazione, evidently propose to repeat 
this farce. To these people history is bunk 
- there is nothing to be learned from it: we 
must disavow it and start again. They are 
seemingly unable to “think historically - 
that is, to compare and foresee”, as 
Trotsky put it in his Histoiy of the Russian 
Revolution. 

Marxists cannot, under any circum¬ 
stances, participate in a bourgeois govern¬ 
ment. The very act of joining such a 
government is a betrayal of working class 
independence. The Brazilian PT and 
Rifondazione are repeating the errors of 
the POUM and the anarchists, both of 
which joined the bourgeois Catalan gov¬ 
ernment during the Spanish civil war. 
Trotsky sharply denounced this, even 
though he regarded the POUM leader, 
Andres Nin, as a comrade and a friend. 

Russo should study the disputes cur¬ 
rently going on in Brazilian left. The 
Trotskyist USFI section, Democracia 
Socialista, split over this very question of 
participation in a bourgeois government, 
although senator Helena Heloisa took her 
time about making her mind up. She ini¬ 
tially supported participation in the gov¬ 
ernment. Resolutions to the January 2003 
USFI world congress from the Interna¬ 
tional Left Tendency called for an inquiry 
into the DS’s participation in the govern¬ 
ment and for its expulsion unless it imme¬ 
diately withdrew with a full self-criticism. 
These calls were ignored and the USFI 
swept the issue under the carpet. 

But the issue would not go away. And 
it would seem that the reactionary policies 
of Lula in government eventually pen¬ 
etrated the USFI’s slow-witted conscious¬ 
ness and some sections of its membership 
have since come out against this policy. 
The USFI Irish sympathising section, 
Socialist Democracy, issued a declaration 
opposing participation in the government 
last year. Heloisa Helena was expelled 
from the PT for resisting the betrayals of 
Lula and the USFI minister for agrarian 
reform, Miguel Rosetto. 

Discussion bulletin No6 (January 
2005) of the Cliffite International Social¬ 
ist Tendency contains an article, ‘In re¬ 
sponse to Callinicos and Smith’, by 
French Ligue Communiste Revolution- 
naire political bureau member Franqois 
Sabado. Sabado writes: “So we need flex¬ 
ibility to establish electoral alliances. But, 
where these alliances are confronted with 
the question of government, we cannot 
duck the issue... doing so would run the 
risk either of paralysis or of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the coalitions we’re setting up. 
Those building an anti-capitalist party, a 
medium and long-term proj ect, must clar¬ 
ify their positions on the governmental 
question. This debate is an issue for the 
whole of the radical left internationally: 
should we take part in or support govern¬ 
ments dominated by social-liberalism? 
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“The response of the Brazilian PT to 
this question, along with Rifondazione 
Comunista in Italy and the communist 
parties of the European left, is positive. 
These parties either run, or are preparing 
to support or to take part in, this type of 
government. We think, as all historical ex¬ 
perience teaches us, that this is a serious 
error. This kind of participation subordi¬ 
nates the labour movement to the interests 
of the ruling classes. It curbs the dynamic 
of mass mobilisation. It creates disillu¬ 
sionment and demoralisation. That’s the 
basis of our opposition to the politics of 
class conciliation.” 

Curiously, Sabado does not mention 
the complicity of the USFI Brazilian sec¬ 
tion in this “class conciliation”. However, 
it is not without significance that a lead¬ 
ing member of the USFI’s strongest Eu¬ 
ropean section should have made such a 
declaration. How do those who have long 
since written olf the USFI, or denounced 
it as “counterrevolutionary”, explain de¬ 
velopments like the Sabado declaration, 
the resolution by the USFI Irish section 
and the rebellion by Heloisa Helena? 

S Williams 
email 

Fascinating splits 

The article on the PRC congress was quite 
interesting and informative, but I question 
a few points - in particular the claim that 
what you call the “Ferrandoisf ’ current, 
Progetto Comunista, has declined over the 
past few years (‘From anti-capitalism to 
serving capitalism’, March 10). 

I would say it has actually grown. Cmde 
percentages can be misleading. Firstly, as 
the article correctly points out, there has 
been a large recruitment of paper mem¬ 
bers over the past few months, which all 
the oppositions have voiced unease about. 

Secondly, the vote in 2001 was artifi¬ 
cially high, since at that point PC was the 
only opposition, whereas now people 
have a choice. Thirdly, at that time the 
“Ferrandoist” group was Proposta, the 
Italian section of the International 
Trotskyist Opposition, which was simply 
the largest group inside PC; since then, 
with the decision of the ITO to dissolve 
itself into the Coordinating Committee for 
the Refoundation of the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional, PC has consolidated itself into the 
Italian section of the CRFI, although this 
did involve getting rid of Falce Martello, 
a small group of Grant-Woods supporters 
who had been a negative presence. 

Bear in mind that the “Ferrandoists” 
arose as a group who were expelled from 
Bandiera Rosa, the USFI group - now they 
have more support than Bandiera Rosa, 
albeit by only two votes. The article did 
not elaborate on its allegations against this 
group. However, I hope the Weekly 
Worker will continue its generally serious 
coverage of developments in the PRC. 
PatGallacher 

Coordinating Committee for the 
Refoundation of the Fourth International 

Fighting alliances 

So now ‘Enso White’ enters the fray to 
argue the CPGB’s case (Letters, March 
i7). 

Apparently Enso has failed to read the 
full exchange, as it was not just a ques¬ 
tion of Lenin opposing the giving of po¬ 
litical support to the provisional 
government, but also to the Mensheviks 
and SRs separately. 

Peter Manson originally quoted ‘Ru¬ 
mours of a conspiracy’, which includes 
the following reference: “... a Bolshevik 
would tell the Mensheviks: ‘We shall 
fight, of course, but we refuse to enter into 
any political alliance whatever with you, 
refuse to express the least confidence in 
you’”( Weekly Dt>rferFebruaryl7). Peter 
also referred to a later document that made 
the same point: ‘ ‘Lenin wrote his letter, ‘ To 
the central committee of the RSDLP’, as 
the revolt of the counterrevolutionary 
general Kornilov menaced Petrograd. Yet, 
even with black reaction at the gates, Len¬ 
in blasted as ‘absolutely wrong and un¬ 
principled’ those ‘people (like 
Volodarsky) who slide into defencism or 
(like other Bolsheviks) into a bloc with the 


Socialist Revolutionaries, into supporting 
the provisional government’.” 

But now we have comrade Enso say¬ 
ing: “That is what he was still calling for 
in September 1917. He was not looking 
back fondly to a five-day alliance between 
the Bolsheviks and the provisional gov¬ 
ernment in August 1917. There was no 
such alliance. But there was a fighting 
alliance between the Bolsheviks and the 
other socialist parties... not in defence of 
the provisional government, but the revo¬ 
lutionary situation and dual power. A sub¬ 
tle distinction, perhaps. But a real one 
nonetheless.” 

But the question that remains is - does 
the CPGB consider that this “fighting al¬ 
liance’ ’ between the Bolsheviks, Menshe¬ 
viks, and Socialist Revolutionaries meant 
the Bolsheviks were entering into a “po¬ 
litical alliance” with the Mensheviks and 
SRs? Let us remind ourselves again what 
Lenin said about such an idea in ‘Rumours 
of a conspiracy’: “We shall fight, of course, 
but we refuse to enter into any political al¬ 
liance whatever with you, refuse to express 
the least confidence in you.” 

I’ll accept the tenn “fighting” as an al¬ 
ternative for ‘ ‘military’ ’ and it would seem 
that despite themselves the CPGB com¬ 
rades do in fact recognise that there is a 
distinction between “political alliances” 
and “fighting alliances” - which is the 
point I have been making all along. 
Simon Keller 
email 

CPGB 

International’ 

Enso White is confused. He says: “Here 
in Britain we cannot offer ‘military sup¬ 
port ’ to the Iraqi resistance.” Yes, we can. 
Money and practical aid can be sent from 
the relatively wealthy British left to aid the 
armed insurgencies of oppressed nations. 
It was done in previous decades for the 
Nicaraguan revolution, the Chilean resist¬ 
ance, the Irish republican struggle and the 
anti-apartheid movement, to name just a 
few. 

Secondly, White assumes that “we” 
(the CPGB?) are just a British organisa¬ 
tion. Therein lies the misconception and 
the error. A truly Marxist organisation 
would be an international organisation 
from its inception. Over the decades of the 
CPGB’s existence it could have made 
strenuous efforts to establish sections in 
the Middle East, including Iraq. Problem 
is that the CPGB does not even see the 
need to do this. So, on the one hand, we 
get complaints that aiding the Iraqi insur¬ 
gency means aiding ‘muslim fundamen¬ 
talism’, yet the CPGB (and other 
like-minded Anglo-centric sects) makes 
almost zero efforts to establish even the 
nucleus of a Marxist alternative leadership 
in other countries. At most, the question 
of international organisation is an after¬ 
thought. 

War may well be the continuation of 
politics, but this confuses different kinds 
of political support. It is perfectly possi¬ 
ble, and indeed essential, to give practi¬ 
cal solidarity (support) to a colonial 
liberation movement without endorsing 
the political programme of its bankrupt 
political leadership. We give support be¬ 
cause it is a liberation movement in an op¬ 
pressed nation. Period. Many British 
socialists gave support to the Nicaraguan 


revolution or the Irish liberation move¬ 
ment without politically endorsing the 
bankrupt politics of the Sandinistas or 
Sinn Fein, which, in all these cases, even¬ 
tually led to a collapse of that movement. 

Practical solidarity, economic and mili¬ 
tary, is indeed a continuation of politics. 
But please don’t confuse the issues. This 
is especially important in countries that are 
non-christian and very different to our 
‘own’ culturally (this, more than anything 
else, actually explains a lot of the confu¬ 
sion on the Anglo-American left). The 
crucial point of all of this being that it is 
possible, and very necessary, to give sup¬ 
port to islamic-led anti-imperialist move¬ 
ments by giving practical support without 
endorsing the reactionary political pro¬ 
grammes of the Taliban or the Mehdi 
Army on social questions related to, say, 
women or gays. Attempts to confuse these 
two types of support are disingenuous. 

The same methodology applies, inci¬ 
dentally to domestic alliances with anti¬ 
war muslims in Respect. Marxists must 
continue to patiently argue the case on, for 
example, abortion within coalitions like 
Respect. We can never cease to argue our 
positions on such questions or accept the 
backward positions held by the older, and 
also some of the younger, generation of 
Asians. Question is: can we do it in such 
a way as to maximise the chances of a pro¬ 
ductive outcome? Or are we motivated 
solely by narrow organisational egoism? 
Are we in politics to merely grind our own 
narrow axes, while losing sight of the big¬ 
ger opportunities to preserve something 
from four years of war and anti-war? 

Bill Davies 
email 

Imperialism 

Shachtmanite Karal Radek asks: “If the 
United States ‘national market is satu¬ 
rated’, then why is it a net importer of 
capital?” (Letters March 17). 

Had Karal read my letters, rather than 
skimming through them, he wouldn’t be 
asking this question. The imperialist char¬ 
acter of a country is not detennined by 
whether a country is or isn’t a net importer, 
but rather by whether a country’s busi¬ 
nesses are exploiting labour in foreign 
countries with the objective of repatriat¬ 
ing the invested capital. It’s what is done 
with the exported capital that matters. 

As with the subject of religion, this ar¬ 
gument is going to go on and on, because 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty is an 
organisation with a pro-imperialist pro¬ 
gramme, for equating imperialism’s vic¬ 
tims with the imperialists is in actuality 
lending political support to the imperial¬ 
ists, and the bourgeois-liberal AWL 
knows this. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 

From beyond 

Whatever the merits, if any, of the discus¬ 
sion on imperialism between ‘Radek’ and 
Little, I am curious as to where the former 
is writing from. Is Karal sitting in a social¬ 
ist Valhalla bashing away at his PC next 
to Doris A Stokes with her news from be¬ 
yond? 

Whatever would his Bolshevik near¬ 
namesake, Karl, have to say about this? 

Mischa Moselle 

email 


PUBLICATION 


Draft programme of 
the CPGB 


draft 

program ire 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 




Now republished in pamphlet form. 
£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 


ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 27 - no forum. 

Sunday April 3,5pm - ‘Theology and nature’, using John Bellamy Foster’s 
Marx’s ecology: materialism and nature as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

London Respect 

Activists’ meeting: Wednesday March 30,6.30pm, Friends House, Euston 
Road. 

Rally: ‘Our challenge to New Labour’ - Wednesday April 6, 7.30pm, 
Bishopsgate Institute (opposite Liverpool Street station). Speakers include 
Tariq Ali, Craig Murray, former British ambassador to Uzbekistan, George 
Galloway, Oliur Rahman and Janet Alder. 

Venezuela solidarity 

Public meeting, Wednesday March 30, 7pm, Light House, Chubb Build¬ 
ings, Fryer Street (off ring road), Wolverhampton. Followed by showing of 
The revolution will not be televised, documentary on attempted coup against 
Hugo Chavez. Admission free. Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Cam¬ 
paign: www.venezuelasolidarity.org.uk 

For freedom of movement 

Three marches, one rally - part of the European-wide day of action. Dem¬ 
onstrate against deportations, rally against racism, Saturday April 2. 

South Manchester: Assemble 12.30pm, Whitworth Park, Wilmslow Road. 
North Manchester: Assemble 12 noon, Goldstone Park, Cheetham Hill 
Road/Waterloo Road. 

Central Manchester: Assemble 12.30pm, Beacon of Hope memorial, 
Sackville Park, Sackville Street. March to Albert Square for rally, 2.30pm. 
Sponsors include branches/regions of TGWU, NUJ, Unison, NUT, plus 
Unite Against Fascism, Manchester Committee to Defend Asylum-Seek¬ 
ers, Manchester Social Forum, Respect. 2ndaprilnetwork@lists.riseup.net 

Noise protest 

In support of European Social Forum day of action against racism and in 
defence of asylum-seekers and migrants. Saturday April 2, 12 noon, Mar¬ 
ket Square, Nottingham. Bring banners and all manner of musical instru¬ 
ments - from trombones to dustbin lids. 

Notts Refugee Forum, 118 Mansfield Road, Nottingham NG1 3HL; 0115 
941 5599; info@nottsrefugeeforum.org.uk 

Asian Dub Foundation 

SSP benefit concert, Sunday April 3, The Academy, Glasgow. Featuring also 
Monkey Tribe, DJ Loki. Doors open 7pm. Book through Ticketweb: 0870 
771 2000; www.ticketweb.co.uk 

London Social Forum 

Public meeting: ‘London’s role in the rise of global neoliberalism’. Mon¬ 
day April 4, 8pm, St Ethelburga’s Centre for Reconciliation and Peace, 78 
Bishopsgate, London EC2 (nearest tube: Liverpool Street or Bank). 
t.hoskyns@ucl.ac.uk; www.londonsocialforum.org 

Roma Day 

Commemoration of Roma victims of Nazis, Saturday April 9, 12 noon, St 
James’s church, 197 Piccadilly, London. 

March and rally - ‘No to anti-gypsy racism’. Assemble 1.30pm outside 
church for march to rally at Juiys Hotel, Great Russell Street. 01206 523528 

Marxism and education 

‘Renewing dialogues’ VI: day seminar, Wednesday May 4, 9am to 5pm, 
Drama Studio, level 1, University of London, Institute of Education, 20 
Bedford Way, London WC1. 

Sessions include: ‘Learning for democracy’; ‘Remaking civil society: Hegel 
and Marx’; ‘Neoliberal capital and education workers’. No charge, but places 
limited - contact Glenn Rikowski: Rikowskigr@aol.com 

Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Saturday June 18,10am-6pm; Sunday June 19,10.30am- 
6pm, Sandringham Hotel, Cardiff. Details to be confirmed. 

My name is Rachel Corrie 

New play directed by Alan Rickman. Why did a woman leave her comfort¬ 
able American life to stand between a bulldozer and a Palestinian home? 
Royal Court theatre (Jerwood Theatre upstairs). Begins April 7; ends April 
30; Monday-Saturday, 7.45pm; Saturday matinees - April 16,23,30,4pm. 
Tickets: £7.50-£15. 

http://www.royalcourttheatre.com/productions_future.asp 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Salma Yaqoob speaks: ring of truth 


T he national ‘Bring the troops home’ 
demonstration in London on Satur¬ 
day Marchl 9 was abig event. How¬ 
ever, estimates as to how big vary consid¬ 
erably: between 45,000 and 200,000. So 
how many people were there? 

It has been a general rule of thumb over 
the last 30 or more years that the real size 
of a (progressive) demonstration is 
roughly twice the police estimate. There 
have been a few exceptions, including the 
largest ever demonstration two years ago 
when the police estimate was impossibly 
low, but as a. general rule it has held good. 
If the general rule holds for this latest dem¬ 
onstration, it would give a figure of 
90,000. Personally, I think this is too high. 

It has been widely reported in the main¬ 
stream media and some of the left press 
that the organisers’estimate was 100,000. 
However, on the day various platform 
speakers declared figures of 150,000 to 
200,000 and two of the main organisa¬ 
tions involved, the Sociahst Workers Party 
and Muslim Association of Britain, show 
200,000 on their websites. It is important 
to be realistic and credible - 200,000 is a 
wild overestimate. The SWP in particu¬ 
lar seems to make a fetish out of size, 
equating it with quality and, as usual, 
seems to be the force behind the upward 
driving of the estimate. I suppose if the 
state always plays down the numbers, 
then it is OK for the SWP to play them up. 

Another misleading feature of the rally 
was several references, particularly by 
joint chair Andrew Murray (a member of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain and chair of the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition), to “enormous” trade union sup¬ 
port. Certainly there has been very 
welcome backing from some general sec¬ 
retaries and the union bureaucracy gener¬ 
ally. However, what is lacking is rank and 
file and branch level union support. I re¬ 
member demonstrations in the 1970s that 
featured hundreds of trade union banners. 
Last week there were hardly any. This is 
a worrying indication of continuing apa¬ 
thy, atomisation and passivity amongst the 
mass of ‘organised’ workers. 

To some extent there was an element of 
diplomacy at work when comrade Murray 
was introducing general secretaries - and 
of course he has had a long working as¬ 
sociation with various union bureaucra¬ 
cies. But there is a serious weakness here. 
Support from union tops is good, but it is 
the real heart and soul of the union move¬ 
ment we need to reach - the mass mem¬ 
bership. This is where the real potential 
power to change things lies. 

This problem of all chiefs and no Indi¬ 
ans is also an indication of the separation 
between most union activists and the 
membership. A high proportion of union 
activists who were present were organised 
in various political guises. Little or no at¬ 
tempt, other than the odd leaflet, has been 
made to organise ordinary workers. 

This is a problem generally, but is also 
a feature of the particular strategy and tac¬ 
tics of the dominant force in the anti-war 
movement, the SWP. Rather than begin 
to tackle the very difficult problem of ac¬ 
tivating the mass of organised workers 
that have the potential to exercise some 
power, the SWP prefers the easier task of 
tailing the union bureaucracy. 

Lacking working class muscle, the 
SWP aspires to a populist electoral chal¬ 
lenge to oust the warmongers - but in fa¬ 
vour of what? With no clear strategic 
vision the consequent mish-mash of pan¬ 
dering to the right and tailing the limited 
and sometimes futile forms of struggle 
that spontaneously pop up results in a self- 
defeating cycle. 

This subservience to spontaneity and 
populism could be discerned from the 
way in which the rally and speeches were 
organised. In addition to three chairs (one 


from each of the organising bodies - 
STWC, Campaign for Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment and MAB), all of whom who made 
a number of introductions, readmessages 
and made statements, there were about 25 
speakers - far too many. Not only was 
there considerable repetition (often of 
weak, rightist ideas), but some of the 
poorer speeches only served to dissipate 
and obscure the better ones. 

The leading organisation in this dem¬ 
onstration was the SWP (mostly present 
as the STWC). It has a history of putting 
up endless people to repeat the same sim¬ 
ple ideas over and over - presumably so 
that they eventually sink into our thick 
skulls. They also, when not posturing as 
revolutionaries, submerge themselves into 
popular fronts and not only self-censor 
their sociahst views but pander to liberal 
sentiment. Then there is the parading of 
worthies - look at these strikers, here are 
some students. And of course we have the 
frankly religious zeal to enthuse (it’s bril¬ 
liant, it’s bigger, etc, etc). 

Louise Richards (War on Want) told us 
that “war on poverty is the only war we 
should be fighting”. Her generic, classless 
and apolitical “we” implying it was ah a 
question of winning the moral argument. 
To this end, under the banner of Make 
Poverty History she urged support for the 
alternative G8 summit. 

Dr Adnam Saddiqui (MAB) made a 
good general case for civil liberties and ar¬ 
gued against the “politics of fear and ha¬ 
tred”. Like almost all of the speeches his 
was strong on liberal sentiment, law and 
morality, but weak on any practical fight¬ 
ing measures beyond demonstrating 
(which did not stop the invasion and is not 
forcing US and British imperialism to 
withdraw). 

Paul Mackney, general secretary of 
Natfhe, reminded us that TUC policy was 


for a “speedy withdrawal” - hinting that 
it was about time the general council did 
or said something. Of course this policy 
gave way to a general collapse of the trade 
unions before the Blairites at the last La¬ 
bour conference. Top priority for most 
unions is the re-election of Labour and 
they have, and are, demonstrating in prac¬ 
tice that they will voluntarily retreat if there 
is the remotest possibility that a tougher 
stance might damage Labour’s election 
prospects. The “enormous” trade union 


... it is the real 
heart and soul of 
the union 
movement we 
need to reach■ 
the mass 
membership. This 
is where the real 
potential power 
to change things 
lies 


support referred to by comrade Murray 
amounts to little more than hot air. 

After adding to the civil liberties case 
of the previous speaker, Paul Mackney 
called for “troops out now” and went on 
to list what all the money used on war 
could have beenspenton (assuming it was 
a matter of moral choices for our rulers, 


that is). It was a fairly routine, indignantly 
moralistic, speech that had the right slo¬ 
gan, but no strategic or tactical plan be¬ 
yond the next demonstration. 

Green Party MEP Caroline Lucas, also 
full of indignant moral outrage, concen¬ 
trated on the legality of the war and occu¬ 
pation. This is problematic, as was pointed 
out by Mike Macnair in the Weekly 
Worker last week (March 17). She went 
on to say that if Blair does not resign he 
must be impeached. Individualising Brit¬ 
ish imperialism and the whole post-World 
War II junior partner relationship with US 
imperialism to Tony Blair is to completely 
miss the main enemy - imperialism itself. 

Ms Lucas’s demand for an independ¬ 
ent public enquiry into the war likewise 
concentrates on legal argument and effec¬ 
tively asks the state to comment on its own 
exploitative and oppressive nature. If nec¬ 
essary (it is not necessary yet) a scapegoat 
can be found - even Blair perhaps - but the 
real problem, the system, is left intact. 

Salma Yaqoob (STWC), often an inter¬ 
esting speaker, commented on her expe¬ 
rience as a muslim mother gaining 
confidence to speak out and do some¬ 
thing. Having the simple and modest ring 
of truth, her speech posed the sort of good 
example that the SWP dreams of, but usu¬ 
ally kills with overstatement and ostenta¬ 
tious show. Ms Yaqoob went on to make 
a mainly agitational speech about state ter¬ 
rorism - including what she called eco¬ 
nomic terrorism - making the point that 
the US inflicts the equivalent of 10 9/11 s 
on others every day. Like the other 
speeches, however, it lacked any concrete 
proposals for fighting back. 

Tony Benn was introduced by Andrew 
Murray as the “best prime minister we 
never had”. Long experienced in public 
speaking, he outlined the usual mix of 
Christian moralism and legalism. But, as 


usual, some of his points were to the left 
of the ostensible revolutionaries trying to 
subsume themselves within the broad and 
amorphous mass. 

He referred to the global nature of the 
weekend’s protests - technically, this dem¬ 
onstration was part of the European So¬ 
cial Forum’s international day of action, 
although I heard and saw no mention of 
this. It was promoted as a strictly British 
STWC-CND-MAB event. I suspect the 
pumping up of figures was in part a de¬ 
sire by the SWP to outperform European 
‘rivals’. 

Tony Berm’s point was to contrast most 
of humanity to the relatively “tiny group 
of businesses who run the world”. How¬ 
ever, this oblique reference to capitalism 
(or capitalists) was given the Benn 
christian-socialist moral twist - the war on 
Iraq had ‘ ‘betrayed poor people all over the 
world”. 

Benn does not believe in pleading, 
making instead a series of correct de¬ 
mands: “troops back”, “no invasion of 
Iran”, “ a Palestinian state”, “release 
Vanunu’ ’ and so on. What again was lack¬ 
ing was anything that might add weight 
to the demands. Benn stated that previous 
demonstrations at Trafalgar Square had 
forced a change in government policy 
(true only in as much as they have been 
part of movements capable of delivering 
a real punch, like strike action, to back up 
the demands). Benn’s advice was “look 
to yourselves”, not a new set of leaders. 
Well, we need action from below, but we 
also need leadership - based on sound 
analysis and a clear strategic vision. 

Rose Gentle and Reg Keys from Mili¬ 
tary Families Against the War, who had 
both lost sons in Iraq, gave highly personal 
accounts of their opposition. According to 
Rose Gentle, campaigning by MFAW had 
caused a drop in army recruitment. Re- 
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servist Ray Hewitt, who fought in the first 
Iraq war when he was 19, stated from the 
platform: “I won’t fight in Iraq”. 

A number of lacklustre speeches fol¬ 
lowed and then it was the turn ofTariq Ali. 
He started well: “We need regime change 
in this country. It’s no good shouting about 
Blair - we need to get pro-war MPs out” 
and “get Galloway back”. 

Comrade Ali correctly argued that the 
war in Iraq has to be the central election 
issue, but went on to state that we should 
abandon all tribal loyalties and make sure 
Blair loses his majority. This not only blurs 
class lines - even a few Tories were op¬ 
posed to the invasion and, of course, the 
Lib Dems pretended to be anti-war - but 
again fails to deal with the small matter 
of an alternative. If Blair loses his major¬ 
ity, what then? 

Billy Hayes, general secretary of the 
CWU, was no better and no worse than 
the many other speakers, but the speeches 
were by now becoming very repetitive. He 
did say that his union’s anti-war stance 
was very popular - he had received no 
letters from his members disagreeing, but 
hundreds asking him to keep up the good 
work. However, as there was no evidence 
of CWU presence other than Billy him¬ 
self, this underlined the point made ear¬ 
lier about the atomisation, apathy and 
passivity of ordinary union members. 

Lindsey German (STWC, SWP) made 
a speech virtually indistinguishable from 
the low-level, populist approach pro¬ 
moted by the other organisers. There was 
certainly room for at least some revolu¬ 
tionary socialist ideas amongst the seem¬ 
ingly endless stream of ‘moderate’ 
speeches - but, no, Lindsey was an under¬ 
cover revolutionary. 

Joe Fahey from the New York peace 
movement was apologetic: “I ask you to 


forgive us”, but “don’t forget we are a 
good people: we’re going to fight this”. 
For some reason that I could not under¬ 
stand, a section of the crowd booed his 
contribution. Shami Chakrabarti, Direc¬ 
tor of Liberty, gave a particularly poor 
speech. Sentimental liberal nonsense fol¬ 
lowed by ‘ ‘Prime minister, you gave us the 
Human Rights Act... but you strangled 
it at birth.” 

Things then picked up slightly just be¬ 
cause Bruce Kent (CND) is a capable 
speaker. Like most others, even if he said 
it better, he centred on legal arguments for 
a prosecution (write to The Hague) and 
morality. 

Also attracting a degree of hissing and 
booing from the more stupid elements in 
the crowd was one of the more unusual 
speakers, former ambassador to 
Uzbekistan Craig Murray. Hesaidhehad 
witnessed at first hand “a regime spon¬ 
sored by the west that tortures its own 
people at the behest of the United States”. 
Adding that intelligence from torture is 
useless, he went on to describe the gov¬ 
ernment’s approach to civil liberties as 
“criminal”. With a reference to Gobbels 
he noted that while “Whitehall practises 
lies, the media call it spin”. He argued for 
calling things by their proper name - in this 
case “state propaganda”. He said to put a 
cross beside Labour candidates would 
leave “blood on your fingers”. 

Jeremy Corbyn reminded us that he had 
voted against the war. Repeating the ar¬ 
guments about civil liberties and the cost 
of the war, he then moved slightly to the 
left when he asked who benefited from the 
war and what their motives were: “Yes, it 
was a grab for oil, but mostly a lesson to 
the world that the US will go where it 
likes.” 

George Galloway, ever the canny poli¬ 


tician, went straight into election mode, 
alerting people to the fact that his cam¬ 
paign headquarters were in Brick Lane. A 
good agitational, if demagogic, speaker 
who is always well received on such oc¬ 
casions, he used the story of Spartacus and 
the slave revolt to show solidarity: “I am 
a Palestinian. I am an Iraqi.” In fiill flow, 
he let rip with “These liars, these hypo¬ 
crites, these killers ...” He argued it was 
“no good being here if Blair is rewarded 
at the ballot box. If they are not made to 
pay, why should they stop doing it?” He 
proposed a much more useful approached 
to Labour candidates than some other 
speakers: they should be asked if they had 
voted for war and if they oppose imme¬ 
diate withdrawal. There could be no ques¬ 
tion of voting for those who answered 
either question in the affirmative. 

The last notable speech, from South Af¬ 
rican Jay Ahmed Rassin, stood out as very 
different from the rest. Bringing revolu¬ 
tionary greetings, he said he was ‘ ‘anti-im¬ 
perialist war, but pro-revolutionary war” 
and pro-liberation struggle. Since he had 
spent 11 years either under banning orders 
or in prison, he must surely be a “classic 
terrorist” - a description which he did not 
disavow: “My job,” he said, “was to ter¬ 
rorise the oppressor andl have no regrets.” 
Arguing that the Terrorism Act and the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq were themselves forms 
of terrorism, he declared that all human 
beings had a legitimate right to self-de¬ 
fence. He ended with a South African 
black nationalist slogan, “One oppressor, 
one bullef’. 

This certainly stood in sharp contrast to 
all that had gone before, but in a way it 
was merely the flip side of the liberal le¬ 
gal-moral approach - empty slogans with¬ 
out concrete analysis or strategic vision • 
Alan Stevens 


Neither numbers 
nor politics 


T wo years after the imperialist inva¬ 
sion of Iraq, March 19 was the lat¬ 
est in a series of demonstrations 
organised by the Stop the War Coalition. 
Nobody seriously expected a repeat of 
February 15 2003, so I would have 
thought the turnout of perhaps 70,000 was 
reasonable in the circumstances. No 
longer does the Daily Minor offer its sup¬ 
port, while the Liberal Democrats are 
nowhere to be seen. 

However, if the demonstration is to be 
regarded as a barometer of public opin¬ 
ion, then it certainly represents a bad omen 
for Respect, whose electoral chances do 
not look rosy. There is now a mass of 
people who are alienated and disillu¬ 
sioned, but it does not seem likely that 
Respect will be able to transform this into 
votes for itself. 

Converging in Hyde Park, the usual 
plethora of left groups were in evidence - 
CPGB, CPB, CPGB-ML, SWP, SP, 
AWL, IBT ... amidst this sea of initials it 
is no wonder the working class is not 
flooding into the left! It made me wonder 
about the potential for a single re volution- 
aiy party, if only the left could cast aside 
its sectarianism. The political situation, 
both nationally and internationally, cries 
out for Marxist unity. 

It was interesting that Geoige Galloway 
made a point of approaching CPGB 
members at Speakers Comer to infonn us 
that in his view the Weekly Worker had 
“gone off the rails” in our “attacks on the 
biggest force on the left”. We must be 


honest, though: Respect is tiny and is very 
far from the type of party we need - one 
that has working class socialism at its very 
heart. If we are to have any chance of 
defeating capitalism and imperialism we 
will need tens of thousands of dedicated 
activists organised on that basis. Respect 
may indeed be “the biggest force on the 
left”, but it does not even set itself the aim 
of overthrowing capitalism, instead delib¬ 
erately trying to attract non-working class, 
non-socialist forces. Comrade Galloway 
should think about our criticisms - which, 
of course, are aimed first and foremost at 
the Socialist Workers Party leadership. 
SWP stalls dominated the entrance to the 
park, just as the SWP, for all its rotten op¬ 
portunism, dominates the left. 

Aside from Marxists, the usual motley 
crew of greens, hippies and peaceniks 
were present and at lunchtime the march 
moved off under blue skies along its 
snakelike route to Trafalgar Square. It is 
always a wonderful sight to see thousands 
of chanting and banner-carrying protest¬ 
ers on the streets, no matter how ill de¬ 
served the leadership. Through the 
pleasant streets of affluent London we 
marched, past businessmen in suits, shop¬ 
pers and tourists. Whilst numbers had 
seemed small in Hyde Park, looking back 
along Piccadilly you could see that tens of 
thousands of people were present. The 
sunshine and beating of drums added to 
the carnival atmosphere. 

The highlight of the march was when 
we passed the American Embassy in 


Grosvenor Square. It was there in 1968 
that thousands converged chanting “Ho, 
Ho, Ho Chi Minh”. The victim of the war 
has changed, but the military adventures 
of the US and their allies remain. Unfor¬ 
tunately the utopianism of 1968, along 
with the absence of a revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party, also remain. Now, as then, 
the state can be described, in Engels’ 
words, a ‘ ‘body of armed men’ ’ - or, in this 
instance, hundreds of police ringing the 
embassy in two rows (by contrast the 
Canadian embassy had to make do with 
two bobbies). Others took dozens of pho¬ 
tos of individual protestors, while there 
must have been a thousand more waiting 
in vans in side streets. 

Arriving at Trafalgar Square, the march 
was greeted by the sight of the stalls of the 
same left groups. The speeches left much 
to be desired, with the usual suspects prat¬ 
tling on about ‘illegality’. The complaints 
about ‘breaking international law’ struck 
me as rather naive, and about as purpose¬ 
ful as walking into a brick wall. 

Compared to the demonstration fol¬ 
lowing the European Social Forum - with 
large screens magnifying the speakers - 
the set-up was disappointing. No matter 
how critical we are, though, we must rec¬ 
ognise the efforts of the Stop the War 
Coalition in organising another demon¬ 
stration. It is just a pity that they do not 
have the politics to match (at least they did 
not have Charles Kennedy speaking this 
time)* 


Communist 
Party books 



■ I * ■ftirinfi 


remaking 

Europe 


Problems 


A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 




■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers ’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred com¬ 
promise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the refonnist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£ 6 ^ 5 /• 11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/•!! 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular 
attention is paid to the Bolsheviks ’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/*1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully ar¬ 
ticulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Eu¬ 
rope stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/*7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/*. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Ted North 
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RESPECT 


Drawing a class line 

between candidates 

Should communists urge a vote for Respect in the general election? Only when the individual candidates can 
be broadly regarded as part of the working class movement, argues Peter Manson 


T he CPGB’s position - confirmed 
overwhelmingly at last weekend’s 
aggregate of party members - is 
that we will only support working class 
anti-war candidates in the coming gen¬ 
eral election. 

At a time when the whole of British 


politics is characterised by continuing 



Lindsey German: yes 


movement to the right, we need to draw 
firm class lines on May 5 - the date 
widely expected for the general election. 
Not only are New Labour and the Tories 
vying with each other to put forward the 
most anti-working class, anti-women’s 
rights, anti-minority, anti-migrant and 
generally anti-democratic proposals, but 
the largest revolutionary grouping, the 
Socialist Workers Party, is following at 
a distance behind, hoping to gamer sup¬ 
port from amongst the ground vacated. 

Thus for the SWP even the old-La- 
bour-type, economistic wish list that was 
the staple of the Socialist Alliance is now 
thought to be too ‘extreme’. Added to 
that, an openly working class, socialist 
platform does not suit what is held to be 
the need of the hour: an alliance between 
the “secular socialists” (ie, the SWP it¬ 
self) and the “muslim activists” 
radicalised by the anti-war upsurge. 
Naturally, when such an alliance takes 
on electoral form, in the shape of Re¬ 
spect, a great deal of compromise is re¬ 
quired between what are, in the final 


analysis, the fundamentally opposed 
world views of religious idealism and 
working class socialism. As we know, it 
is the SWP that has been doing the giv¬ 
ing away in tenns of principle - on open 
borders, a republic, a worker’s wage, 
abortion and on secularism itself - in or¬ 
der to keep onside what remains a 
largely phantom muslim right wing. 

When it comes to Respect, then, it is 
the working class element in our ‘work¬ 
ing class anti-war’ formula that will be 
the determining factor. Whereas for 
other candidates - whether from the 
Labour Party or those to its left - a clear, 
consistent line in opposition to the inva¬ 
sion of Iraq and in favour of an imme¬ 
diate end to the occupation will often be 
the acid test. Respect candidates are 
more or less united behind a relatively 
principled position on this key question. 

However, what about the range of 
other vital working class issues that a 
party contesting a general election ought 
to be addressing? What about the vision 
for a different society - one based on the 
rule of the working class? As part of the 
left populist compromise, in place of 
such a vision Respect’s manifesto will 
consist of ill-defined platitudes. It has 
already been made clear that each can¬ 
didate will be free to interpret the lofty 
phrases in whatever way they see fit and, 
should anyone actually be elected, to 
vote on them in parliament according to 
their individual ‘conscience’. 

In such circumstances we can no 
longer urge a blanket Respect vote, as 
we did in the June 2004 European Un¬ 
ion elections, just a few months after its 
formation. Since then it has become 
clear that Respect has not recruited on 
any scale from the anti-war movement 
and that the SWP domination on the 
ground is overwhelming. Yet the SWP 
stubbornly insists on sticking to its pre¬ 
conceived template - where the “secu¬ 
lar socialists” are just about to be 
massively outnumbered by the floods of 
new activists, amongst them hundreds, 


if not thousands, of muslims. 

Of course, the CPGB has consistently 
argued that newly radicalised elements 
are actually more open to revolutionary 
ideas and that it is not only fundamen- 


it is the working 
class element in 
our 'working 
class anti-war’ 
formula that will 
be the 
determining 
factor 


tally opportunist, but counterproductive, 
to water down socialist principle in an 
attempt to win them to a left-led forma¬ 
tion. Our tactics must be aimed at forc¬ 
ing the abandonment of this disastrous 
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SWP line, at driving a wedge between 
Respect’s two objectively opposed 
wings. That is why we will refuse to vote 
for Respect candidates who are not part 
of the working class movement. 

Of the 26 constituencies where Re¬ 
spect has confirmed it will stand so far 
(there are unlikely to be more than one 
or two others), 25 have selected their 
candidates. Predictably, the SWP has the 
lion’s share of those whose political ori¬ 
gins are working class, with 11 in all. 
These are: Lindsey German (West 
Ham), Michael Lavalette (Preston), 
Tony Staunton (Plymouth Devonport), 
Paulette North (Bristol East), Heather 
Falconer (Neath), Mark Krantz (Man¬ 
chester Stretford and Urmston), Jill 
Russell (Tyne Bridge), Maxine Bowler 
(Sheffield Central), John Tipple (Har¬ 
wich), Tom Woodcock (Cambridge) and 
Dean Ryan (Hackney South). 

Despite the SWP’s opportunist 
electoralism, these individuals are all 
working class politicians with a record of 
hard work as trade union, anti-war, pro¬ 
migrant, etc activists. The election of any 
of these would - despite the undoubted 
problems posed by the left populist plat¬ 
form they are upholding - give our move¬ 
ment a boost: hopefully they could act as 
workers’ tribunes in parliament, on the 
picket line, in the press. 


The same would apply to four other 
selected candidates: George Galloway 
(Bethnal Green and Bow), Oliur 
Rahman (Poplar and Canning Town), 
Bemy Parkes (Dorset South) and Paddy 
O’Keeffe (Hove). (It is worth noting, by 
the way, that the SWP is the only organ¬ 
ised group within Respect whose mem¬ 
bers are candidates. The International 
Socialist Group, for example, has not 
seen its sycophancy rewarded with even 
a token contest.) 

George Galloway’s record as the main 
spokesperson of the anti-war movement, 
expelled from the Labour Party for dar¬ 
ing to call on British troops to disobey 
illegal orders, speaks for itself. Of 
course, Galloway is a highly contradic¬ 
tory figure. He combines left Labourism 
with a soft spot for Stalinism and hob¬ 
nobbing with ‘thirdworld’ dictators. He 
also has some extremely backward 
views on a number of social questions - 
abortion, border controls, etc. But, de¬ 
spite his considerable defects, on bal¬ 
ance his defeat of the diehard Blairite, 
Oona King, and re-election to parlia¬ 
ment would represent a plus. 

Comrades Parkes and O’Keeffe are 
Labour men who have come over to Re¬ 
spect. O’Keeffe is a “lifelong socialist” 
who works as a full-timer for Unifi (part 
of the Amicus union), while Parkes is a 
former Merseyside Labour councillor 
and Unison militant, who describes him¬ 
self as a “green socialist”. 

Comrade Rahman is a PCS union ac¬ 
tivist from a (not very religious) muslim 
background, who is Respect’s first 
councillor elected as such, in London’s 
East End. His views have more in com¬ 
mon with the SWP than the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain, as his interview 
with this paper demonstrated (Weekly 
Worker June 24 2004). 

Talking of MAB, none of its members 
are amongst the Respect candidates, to 
the best of my knowledge. Anas 
Altikriti, former MAB president, was 
asked to stand, but declined for personal 
reasons. However, the “muslim activist” 
wing of Respect has (at least) six candi¬ 
dates, none of whom should receive the 
votes of socialists and working class par¬ 
tisans. 

Salma Yaqoob (Birmingham 
Sparkbrook and Small Heath) might 
have the ear of the SWP, but she is also 
a MAB ally, and first and foremost she 
ought to be considered a “muslim activ¬ 
ist”. Her views are a mix of anti-imperi¬ 
alism, bourgeois socialism and liberal 
islam. 

Another candidate said to be “close 
to” MAB is Mobeen Qureshi (Luton 
South). Like Ali Zaidi (Tooting) he is a 
member of the muslim ‘community’ 
(read: representative of the local 
mosque). Abdul Khaliq Mian (East 
Ham) is described as a muslim elder, 
while Mohammed Naseem (Birming¬ 
ham Perry Barr) is an official at Bir¬ 
mingham Central Mosque, with whom 
the SWP first attempted to strike a deal 
in order to bring together a ‘peace and 
justice coalition’. 

Another Respect candidate undeserv¬ 
ing of support is Yvonne Ridley (Leices¬ 
ter South), the former Express journalist 
who converted to islam after being held 
hostage by the Taliban. She was once a 
Labour member, true, but her views are 


closer to liberalism than any kind of 
working class socialism. Essentially she 
is a middle class do-gooder who sends 
her daughter to a £16,000-a-year private 
school and mocks the idea of a workers’ 
candidate on a worker’s wage. She fa¬ 
mously told this paper that she would 
need “three or four times as much” as the 
“meagre Westminster wages” of an MP 
(Weekly Worker July 1 2004). 

The position of Raja Gul Raiz (Car¬ 
diff Central) is contradictory. He is sec¬ 
retary of an islamic centre in Cardiff and 
a member of the central working com¬ 
mittee of the Muslim C ouncil of Britain. 
A bus driver, he is a trade unionist and 
former Labour Party member who 
switched to the Welsh Socialist Alliance, 
standing as its candidate in the 2003 
Welsh assembly elections. For the mo¬ 
ment I will reserve judgement on 
whether he should be supported. 

Another candidate who is difficult to 
categorise is Janet Alder, sister of the 
‘unlawfully killed’ Christopher Alder, 
who was racially abused by police and 
died, half naked, in a Hull police station 
in 1998. Janet has campaigned tirelessly 
to bring his killers to justice (the case 
against three police officers was even¬ 
tually dismissed when the judge directed 
the jury to find them not guilty of his 
manslaughter) and has frequently fea¬ 
tured in Socialist Worker. 

Janet is definitely working class so¬ 
ciologically. But what matters first and 
foremost for us is her politics, which are 
still vague. She is standing against arch- 
Blairite David Lammy in Tottenham, 
and has moved down from her Lanca¬ 
shire home to contest the seat. She says 
she is now concerned about much more 
than the single issue of deaths in cus¬ 
tody, referring to “injustices in 
healthcare, employment, civil liberties” 
and comparing the treatment her brother 



Yvonne Ridley: no 


received with that meted out to Iraqis 
under occupation. She is clearly some¬ 
one who is moving leftwards, towards 
the adoption of a working class world 
view, and, on balance, I think she should 
be supported. 

The two remaining candidates are 
Jazz Khan (Slough) and Nadia Fazal 
(Walsall South). As yet I know nothing 
about them, apart from the fact that they 
are both muslims, and am not in a posi¬ 
tion to offer advice on whether or not 
they deserve working class votes. The 
candidate for Bradford North has yet to 
be selected • 
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AGGREGATE _ 

General election line 
debated and reaffirmed 



C PGB members, meeting in Lon¬ 
don on March 20, continued the 
debate on the party’s position in 
the forthcoming general election. The 
resolution agreed at the December 2004 
aggregate was confirmed - the CPGB will 
urge support for working class candidates 
who opposed the invasion of Iraq and 
who call for an immediate withdrawal of 
British troops. An alternative line was for¬ 
mulated in a motion put by comrade Lee 
Rock: “This aggregate agrees that the 
CPGB will in the 2005 general election 
call for a vote for parties of the working 
class who oppose the war and occupation 
of Iraq: eg, the Scottish Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Workers 
Party/Respect.” After a full discussion this 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Mark Fischer opened the debate, with 
a review of developments since the CPGB 
published/;; the enemy camp, which dis¬ 
cussed communist electoral tactics, in 
1993. This book urged the revolutionary 
left to break with its auto-Labourism Since 
then sections have indeed started to move 
into the electoral field - or rather been 
forced there by default as a result of the 
crisis of Labourism. But this was done in 
a totally non-theorised way. The SWP’s 
previous dire warnings about the corrupt¬ 
ing effects of election work has turned out 
to be a self-fiil fillin g prophesy which has 
seen it turned into an organisation of un¬ 
principled vote-chasers. 

When the SWP, together with the other 
left groups in the Socialist Alliance, stood 
in elections, they did so on a platfonn far 
to the right of their own professed poli¬ 
tics - in almost every case willingly. This 
has become even more pronounced in the 
case of Respect: SWP leaders openly 
admit to voting down motions they agree 
with - in the belief that they are doing what 
the electorate wants. Comrade Fischer de¬ 
scribed a Socialist Alliance executive 
meeting in 2003, when ‘Peace and Jus¬ 
tice’ was first mooted. Using terms later 
taken up by SWP leaders, Alan Thomett 
of the International Socialist Group re¬ 
peatedly said the new organisation should 
have “viability” and “credibility”. No¬ 
body was able to explain why they 
thought socialism was ‘unviable’. 

But the SWP/ISG is not alone. The So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales also 
believes the ideas of revolutionary social¬ 
ism are ‘too advanced’ for the workers. 
These groups have only a formal commit¬ 
ment to Marxism, and the SWP is losing 
even that. At present, comrade Fischer 
continued, there is a huge gap between 
theory and practice in the SWP. But this 
gap cannot be sustained indefinitely. 
Eventually, theory must change to catch 
up with and justify practice. 

Elections provide a snapshot of the bal¬ 
ance of class forces. At present the left is 
fragmented, standing on politics alien to 
real working class interests, and likely to 
get poor votes. The left is peripheral, even 
in Scotland. Respect is standing less than 
30 candidates, and relying on its opposi¬ 
tion to the Iraq war and its alliance with 
“muslim activists” - George Galloway 
may well be elected if the overwhelm¬ 
ingly working class muslim vote can be 
mobilised in Bethnal Green and Bow. 
The Socialist Green Unity Coalition, in¬ 
volving the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, Al¬ 
liance for Green Socialism and SA De¬ 
mocracy Platform, will stand roughly the 
same number of candidates. 

Weare standing no candidatesofourown 
and are critical of the others, continued com¬ 
rade Fischer. But this does not mean we have 


a passive approach. We have an important 
message for the working class and elections 
are a good time to get it across. The line agreed 
in December is correct: it is important to seek 
to rescue those who can be saved for the 
project of communist unity and attempt to pull 
them away from forces alien to the working 
class with whom they have formed an offi¬ 
cially registered/wrfy - ie, a popular front party 
founded on the basis of the left compromis¬ 
ing or junking principles. Now therefore is the 
time to re-emphasise the importance of class. 
Our task is to drive a wedge between work¬ 
ing class and non-working class elements in 
Respect. At the same time, attitudes to the war 
in Iraq remain central: we cannot vote for in¬ 
dividuals who will stand formally on a work¬ 
ing class platform, but who fudge this key 
issue. 

Criticisms of this tactic, comrade F ischer 
said, are narrowly focused, demonstrating 
an understandab le fear of isolation. He con¬ 
cluded his introduction by emphasising that 
the Weekly Worker remains the main 
weapon in our intervention and urged com¬ 
rades to send in reports of what is happen¬ 
ing in their areas. 

Opposition to the December resolution 
came from comrade Rock, who argued that 
what matters is the class orientation not of 
the individual candidate, but of the parties 
and their programmes. He advocated driv¬ 
ing wedges not between individuals, but 
between organisations. Members of petty 
bourgeois groups such as the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain who stand as Respect 
candidates should be supported if they 
stand on the Respect platform. John Bridge 
replied that this argument is wrong on two 
counts. One, yes, we aim to distinguish 
between individual Labour Party candi¬ 
dates: eg, between Jeremy Corbyn and 
Oona King. Two, Respect is made up of 
two component parts: “secular socialists” 
and “muslim activists”. We need to distin¬ 
guish between those two sets of candidates 
on the basis of who puts class first and who 
puts religion first. 

Comrade Rock’s motion expressed a 
similar position to that taken by the CPGB 
last year, when we called for the maximum 
vote for Respect in all regions, irrespective 
of who was at the head of the lists. Weekly 
Worker editor Peter Manson said that com¬ 
rades who opposed that position at the time 
may now think that party members have 
been won round to their own view. He said 
the failure of leading PCC comrades to 
make it clear whether or not they think we 


were wrong last year contributes to con¬ 
fusion on this question. Comrade Manson 
said in his opinion both positions were cor¬ 
rect, because conditions have now 
changed, and at each stage we have to pick 
out the main detennining factor. Last year 
the possibility remained of taking the anti¬ 
war movement forward and attempting to 
lead it towards working class solutions. 
That opportunity has gone: now the main 
task is to differentiate between working 
class and non-working class elements in 
Respect. 

Several comrades disagreed with com¬ 
rade Manson and said in retrospect the 
party was wrong to call for a vote for all 
Respect lists in the European elections last 
year. Comrade Mike Macnair said two of 
the slates were headed by non-working 
class elements and these should not have 
been supported Comrade Anne Me Shane 
said we should support working class Re¬ 
spect candidates, but we were wrong ever 
to call for a vote for Yvonne Ridley. Com¬ 
rade Ben Lewis agreed it was wrong to call 
for a vote for “muslim activists”, but 
pointed out that we were restricted by the 
fact that it was a list system. In the forth¬ 
coming election we should make the most 
of our freedom to differentiate between the 
candidates. Comrade Cameron Richards 
said he did not regard the current line as a 
vindication of our now defunct Red Plat¬ 
form and its position. In his view both it 
and the leadership was wrong last year: the 
correct approach to Respect is that put for¬ 
ward by Mike Macnair. 

Two members of the Communist Party 
ofTurkey (TKP) were guests at the aggre¬ 
gate with speaking but not voting rights. 
One TKP comrade said the Weekly Worker 
should have more articles attacking MAB 
- it was crucial to differentiate between 
islam as a private religion and political 
islam. Comrade Anne Me Shane agreed, 
and added that Respect has moved closer 
to MAB, which is using Respect as a ve¬ 
hicle for its own reactionary agenda. Com¬ 
rade Lee Rock, in contrast, said Respect 
is not fundamentally different from the So¬ 
cialist Alliance and is equally deserving of 
our support. 

Comrade Richards proposed the fol¬ 
lowing motion, which was passed with no 
votes against and one abstention: “The 
PCC should determine at the next meet¬ 
ing whether to stand a candidate from the 
CPGB in the coming general election.’ ’ He 
said we should stand our own candidate 


as an exemplary action to highlight the 
contrast between the politics the working 
class needs and the populism of the SWP. 
This idea received some support, but com¬ 
rade Me Shane said it would be a diver¬ 
sion from the central task of dealing with 
the left. Similarly comrade Bridge said we 
cannot appeal to the working class over the 
heads of the existing left: we have to de¬ 
stroy opportunism through political po¬ 
lemics and combatative engagement. 
Comrade Rock’s motion was lost with 
only his own vote in favour. 

In the second half of the aggregate com¬ 
rade John Bridge proposed the following 
motion: 

“Article four of our draft rules contains 
the following sentence: ‘Party members... 
have a right and a duty to study the science 
of Marxism and develop the party’s politi¬ 
cal positions. ’ In this period of confusion, 
demoralisation, fragmentation and the 
continued decay of old political forms, 
studying Marxism and developing our col¬ 
lective knowledge is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for every CPGB member. 

“That has nothing to do with rote learn¬ 
ing. Rote learning is completely alien to 
Marxism. We have no wish to lay down a 
series of narrow, fixed, answers, ie, a dog¬ 
matic line. Nor do we wish to produce par¬ 
rots who loyally repeat what they are 
taught but cannot think. That is the method 
ofbourgeois ‘ education’ and in politics the 
distinguishing mark of a sect. Studying, 
and developing, Marxism requires broad, 
comprehensive, learning and the most ad¬ 
vanced critical thinking. Hence the format 
of our annual Communist Universities. 

“Cells and supporters groups have a 
duty to critically discuss the Weekly 
Worker and other CPGB literature. The 
Weekly Worker is our collective organiser, 
collective agitator and collective educa¬ 
tor. CPGB members have a duty to con¬ 
tribute to its debates and polemics - either 
through articles and reviews or submit¬ 
ting letters. Cells and supporters groups 
must take a lead to ensure that members 
and supporters regularly contribute to the 
paper. 

“Every cell or grouping of CPGB mem¬ 
bers and supporters must meet either 
weekly, or fortnightly, to engage in collec¬ 
tive study. To help encourage depth and 
seriousness a classic or good contempo¬ 
rary book or pamphlet, including those 
published by the CPGB, should be stud¬ 
ied in detail. These meetings shall be open 


and listed in the Weekly Workej- as Com¬ 
munist Forums.” 

Comrade Bridge emphasised that in the 
current period the most important task for 
party members is not to raise more money 
or go to more meetings or to hand out more 
leaflets. It is to educate ourselves. Commu¬ 
nist education does not involve the 
parroting of dogma, as happens in the 
bureaucratic sects - everything constantly 
changes and fixed answers will eventually 
be wrong. We want to prepare people who 
can change the world, not just fit into it. 
The improvement in the quality of articles 
in our press over the last 20 years is proof 
that we have moved forward politically, 
unlike most of the left. 

There are several means of developing 
party education, which should supplement 
individual study. First, the Weekly Worker. 
A communist paper is a collective organ¬ 
iser, a collective agitator and a collective 
educator. Many Weekly Worker articles at¬ 
tempt to educate readers in the principles 
and application of Marxism. Secondly, 
cells. Wierever possible comrades should 
meet and study collectively, even if only a 
few members are present and no non¬ 
members turn up. Thirdly, our annual 
Communist University. Comrade Bridge 
presented a first draft for CU2005, and 
asked comrades for suggested amend¬ 
ments. As always we want to facilitate 
debate, involving a wide range of oppo¬ 
nents with challenging views. 

A brief discussion followed. Comrade 
Tna Becker thought the motion was 
slightly conservative, in that it advocated 
the extension of London practice - in itself 
far from adequate, she said - to other parts 
of the country. Anumber of comrades disa¬ 
greed with this and spoke in praise of our 
seminars - including a comrade who has 
recently left the SWP. Comrade Macnair 
said that communist education should aim 
to enable people to make decisions inde¬ 
pendently, and remarked on the number of 
young comrades present who might ben¬ 
efit from an introductory course of Marx¬ 
ist education. In his reply comrade Bridge 
said such courses had been held in the past 
and would be put on again as needed. 

Comrade Richards said that some mem¬ 
bers and supporters are geographically iso¬ 
lated, and our email discussion list should 
be consciously developed as a way of ex¬ 
changing ideas. Comrade Lewis suggested 
more regional Communist Universities in 
addition to the annual national event, while 
comrade Me Shane pointed out that the 
best way to master material is to write 
about it, and more comrades should be en¬ 
couraged to write articles for the Weekly 
Worker. Comrade Steve Cooke said study 
circles in his area had included members 
of other groups as well as CPGB mem¬ 
bers. Comrade Bridge’s motion was car¬ 
ried unanimously. 

At the end of the aggregate comrade 
Fischer gave a brief report on party finances. 
Although there is no crisis, the position is 
not good: expenditure continues to exceed 
regular income. The problem is exacerbated 
by the fact that the print business is no longer 
making a profit. He encouraged cells to do 
more to raise money from sympathisers and 
contacts, as well as from members. We have 
a large number of comrades who are stu¬ 
dents with little spare cash of their own, but 
they have the energy and imagination to find 
ways to raise money. 

He announced that the annual Summer 
Offensive fundraising drive will start at the 
beginning of May, and reiterated that for 
the CPGB financial independence is a pre¬ 
requisite of political independence • 

Mary Godwin 
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UNIONS 


Tactical retreat on pensions 


W ith just days to go before the 
March 23 joint 24-hour strike 
in defence of pensions by 
members of Unison, TGWU, Amicus, 
Ucatt and PCSU - which would have in¬ 
volved between 1.2 and 1.5 million work¬ 
ers - the whole thing was called olf. 

Right up to a week before the strike 
desperate attempts by all unions to win 
some concessions or at least more nego¬ 
tiations were met with intransigent refusal 
by deputy prime minister John Prescott. 
According to The Times, Tony Blair then 
intervened at a cabinet meeting and 
“blamed colleagues for mishandling the 
reforms” (March 19). 

On March 18 Prescott agreed to revoke 
the regulations being imposed on April 
1 that would serve to raise the retirement 
age for local government workers from 
60 to 65. However, ‘parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure’ means this cannot be done until 
after that date. The retrospective regula¬ 
tions that will revoke this may not hap¬ 
pen until after the election and it is not 
clear how it will work. Alan Johnson, 
work and pensions secretary, was given 
the role of opening negotiations. He 
wrote to Brendon Barber at the TUC ask¬ 
ing him to broker talks. So we have a 
promise to revoke regulations that will 
nevertheless remain in force, and a prom¬ 
ise to talk about something that was sup¬ 
posed to be non-negotiable. 

In my last article on the pensions dis¬ 
pute I wrote: “It is quite possible that 
[Unison general secretary Dave] Prentis 
could pull the plug if offered talks or a mi¬ 
nor concession. This is possible with sev¬ 
eral unions - but Unison is the biggest and 
most immediately affected. With his eye 
on the forthcoming general secretary 
election, Prentis is talking tough, but in 
reality he is trying his damnedest not to 


be awkward” (‘Political fight to defend 
pensions’, February 24). 

On the very day that Prescott agreed to 
revoke the regulations and Johnson wrote 
to the TUC, Prentis did indeed pull the 
plug - and was followed by PCSU and the 
other unions the following Monday, 
March 21. 

Some mainstream commentators, as 
well as some on the left, regarded the gov¬ 
ernment’s move as a major climbdown to 
avoid what would have been two 24-hour 
strikes by up to eight unions across the 
whole of the public service in the mn-up 
to the expected general election. 

Virtually the only factor considered is 
the relative power of the unions to embar¬ 
rass a government which is already in elec¬ 
tion mode. In fact there are a multitude of 
factors at play. Whilst there are some more 
considered views on what might happen 
after the election, the analysis of what has 
just occurred is generally pretty shallow. 

The SWP goes so far as to say ‘ ‘had the 
strike gone ahead, the government could 
have been forced into total retreat over 
pmsions”(Socialist Worker March 26). 
Idiots! It will take more than a one-day 
protest to cause the abandonment of an 
entire strategy. Now, of course, the battle 
is merely deferred to a time and circum¬ 
stances more favourable to the govern¬ 
ment. 

Certainly, the extent of involvement and 
coordination between unions, albeit for a 
one-day strike, was more solid than the 
government was expecting. Also - quite 
unlike the last local government national 
pay claim that involved a joint strike by 
Unison, TGWU and GMB, not to mention 
Unison’s laughable London weighting 
dispute - this time large numbers of non¬ 
union members were indicating they 
would be joining the strike. The impor¬ 


tance of this issue to ordinary workers and 
the potential for it to escalate into a major 
fight impacts on the thinking of union bu¬ 
reaucracies, employers and government. 

For the union tops, including the ‘re¬ 
claim Labour ’ group, they have to balance 
between being seen to do something on the 
one hand, and their horror of a Labour 
defeat, no matter how remote, on the other. 
They also wish to enhance their own po¬ 
sition as important negotiators who have 
the ear of the employer and government 
and can get things done. Of these factors 
the priority for the dominant ‘reclaim La¬ 
bour ’ group is the re-election of what they 
nevertheless regard as their government. 

The situation for Mark Serwotka is 
somewhat different. Though not slavish to 
Labour, comrade Serwotka seems to fear 
isolation for the PCSU as one of the 
smaller unions and seems to lack confi¬ 
dence in its ability to sustain a major bat¬ 
tle with the government (understandable, 
given the recent experience of the firefight¬ 
ers). Whilst he does appear less politically 
compromised, more democratic and more 
leftwing, his efforts to coordinate public 
sector unions, I think, display a combina¬ 
tion of genuinely wishing to see a united, 
general fightback and the desire to find a 
degree of safety in numbers over this one 
issue. There is a downside to this. 

The PCSU, though offered negotiations 
on pensions, is now exposed to govern¬ 
ment attack on jobs in isolation. Trying to 
win support from the union bureaucracies 
may prove difficult. Having seen off the 
immediate threat of a strike over pensions, 
it will be easier for the government to de¬ 
cide the circumstances and timing on the 
question of jobs too. 

For the government the general election 
is certainly a consideration - but one of sev¬ 
eral. This is a climbdown, but not a major 


one. Its strategy remains absolutely intact 
and it is a question of adjusting tactics - 
only in that sense have the unions forced 
a retreat. But it is a retreat not only to avoid 
short-term difficulties, but also to take 
advantage of opportunities. 

Yes, it would be awkward to have a cou¬ 
ple of big public sector strikes in the run¬ 
up to an election - even if the overall result 
is not really in doubt, such factors could 
contribute toareduced majority. However, 
an important and somewhat unexpected 
strategic consideration has begun to de¬ 
velop. Whilst the government is no doubt 
confident of the union leaders’ deference to 
its own electoral requirements, the coordi¬ 
nation of eight or more major unions, how¬ 
ever tentative, is for the ruling class a 
dangerous turn. In particular, its potential to 
boost rank and file morale and confidence, 
the opportunities for activists to link up 
across unions, the possibility of organising 
unofficial joint committees and so on - all 
these are easier to develop during an active 
struggle and must, for the government and 
employers, be thwarted at the earliest pos¬ 
sible stage. Our weapon is unity in action; 
theirs divide and rule. 

The government therefore re-evaluated 
the current and potential threat and decided 
on tactics that would give it more room for 
manoeuvre and more options. It knew un¬ 
ion general secretaries were gagging for a 
compromise - or just more talks. A tactical 
retreat that eased the pressure, got the un¬ 
ion general secretaries in a cosy room, pre¬ 
vented the positive effects of a successful 
strike and, as a possible side benefit, helped 
isolate the PCSU and Serwotka was not 
something to be sneezed at. The govern¬ 
ment by retreating now has the initiative and 
the momentum is dissipated. It is now easier 
to push back pensions and, once the elec¬ 
tion is out of the way, hammer the PCSU. 


If successful this would dent morale and 
confidence generally in the union move¬ 
ment before battle is inevitably rejoined. 

For Dave Prentis the government’s sud¬ 
den commitment to negotiations “shows 
social partnership at its best”. Is anyone 
convincedby this and does he really believe 
it himself? Similarly, very few are taken in 
by the left’s talking up the extent of the 
climbdown. Like the SWP, the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales thinks that the 
government has “caved in, in such a way 
that will give workers confidence that they 
can win and force a complete retreat from 
the govemmenf ’ (SP website). I don’t think 
so. 

The likes of Prentis have leapt at a deal 
to help the Labour government win an elec¬ 
tion, and trade union members know if That 
will hardly inspire “confidence” that the 
leaders are looking after their interests. The 
most common comment I heard from Uni¬ 
son members at my workplace was “Arse- 
lickers!” It must be same in the PCSU. The 
SP tells us it is all down to its militants - a 
united display of strength forcing a govern¬ 
ment cave-in. Unfortunately, blowing your 
own trumpet, like farting in church, can end 
in a good deal of embarrassment. 

Preparing and activating the rank and file 
for a future battle and being able to hold 
leaders to account is problematic - espe¬ 
cially when the two largest left groups, the 
SWP and the SP, are so clearly not up to the 
job. 

Interestingly, indeed unusually, the Uni¬ 
son United Left website carries anunsigned 
analysis which I suspect was written by 
defeated general secretary candidate Jon 
Rogers (‘The pensions deal: success or sell¬ 
out?’). I do not agree with all of it, but it is 
a thoughtful attempt to explain where we 
are and what we should do • 

Alan Stevens 


Left gives Blair helping hand 



A t the 11th hour leaders of public 
sector unions, notably Unison and 
the PCSU, called off our 24-hour 

strike. 

Following individual ballots, the unions 
had a massive mandate for one-day action 
over attacks on their pension rights. The 
government plans to increase the retire¬ 
ment age from 60 to 65 for public sector 
workers and to change the method of cal¬ 
culating pensions from ‘final salary 
scheme’ to ‘average salary scheme’ - ie, 
based on average salary over the entire 
course of each worker’s employment 
rather than the final few years, when they 
would normally have earned the most. 
PCSU, the 300,000-strong civil service 
union, had also balloted for action over job 
cuts and redundancies and in defence of a 
range of terms and conditions that are also 
under attack. 

At the start of the weekend before the 
proposed action the government offered 
new talks on the issue of pensions, claim¬ 
ing there had been a “misunderstanding” 
of its position. It agreed to withdraw the 
date for the introduction of the changes, 
April 2006, but it has not actually with¬ 
drawn the proposals themselves (at least, 
not for the civil service, though it appears 
some temporary concessions may have 
been granted to local government work¬ 
ers). Unison, with 800,000 local govern¬ 
ment members due to take strike action, 
were the first of the major unions involved 
to pull out-doing so on Friday March 18. 
Talks will now take place on the future 
pension scheme. 

New Labour, with its focus very much 
on a May general election, needed to have 
a million public sector workers taking 
strike action at this time like it needed a 
hole in the head. It does not take a genius 
to work out that these talks are simply a 
delaying tactic to string the unions along 


until the election is out of the way. 

It was reported to the national executive 
of the PCSU that substantive talks on pen¬ 
sions were highly unlikely to take place 
beforehand. Apparently it would take 
weeks and weeks to set up the machinery 
to allow negotiations, which would cover 
all public sectorunions, to take place. The 
only meetings we are likely to see in the 
meantime are those to “agree procedures 
for the negotiations”. The left-led NEC of 
the PCSU has made a mistake in calling 
the action off without any guarantees from 
the employer - all the union has gained is 
talks. The action should have gone ahead 
unless the government pulled back alto¬ 
gether. 

The dominant force on the PCSU NEC 
is the Socialist Party, together with mem¬ 
bers of the Scottish Socialist Party. They 
were supported in their decision to sus¬ 
pend the action by Sue Bond and Martin 
John of the Socialist Workers Party. The 
only NEC member to oppose suspending 
the strike was John Moloney, a member of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and the 
Socialist Caucus. As he says, it is impor¬ 
tant to keep in mind that the strike ballot 
was not only over pensions: it concerned 
jobs and pay as well. 

“We have achieved nothing tangible in 
return for calling off the strike,’ ’ said com¬ 
rade Moloney. “There have been no 
pledges to reduce the number ofjob losses; 
no slowing of the pace; no guarantees on 
compulsory redundancies; nothing on lev¬ 
elling up wages to the highest already ex¬ 
isting in the Civil Service.” 

John did point out that the government 
had been forced to agree to talks, includ¬ 
ing on retaining 65 as the retirement age: 
“Just a short while ago Alan Johnson, the 
secretary of state for the department for 
work and pensions, was adamant that there 
would be no talks, let alone negotiations, 


on these changes. Yet through the threat of 
industrial action the public sector unions 
have forced a U-turn. It is just a pity that 
we did not press our advantage when we 
had the opportunity.” 

The Socialist Party members of the NEC 
are claiming the union has gained “signifi¬ 
cant concessions”, but they are unable to 
point to anything apart from the talks them¬ 
selves. The SP claims that these represent 
‘ ‘a major climbdown and change in govern¬ 
ment direction and a significant victory for 
PCS members”. From the Socialist Party 
point of view such a reaction is understand¬ 
able, as the SP does not believe the govern¬ 
ment can be defeated by strike action. SP 
members of the NEC will be relieved they 
have been given an ‘out’ - and some are al¬ 
ready putting the blame on Unisoa 

The position of the SWP is more com¬ 
plex. On the one hand it argues that strike 
action can win, and yet its NEC members 
readily go along with the Socialist Party in 
suspending the action. They must have 
known that calling off the strike was hardly 
likely to be the position of the SWP leader¬ 
ship (in fact within two days Socialist 
Worker published an article criticising the 
union for doing just that). Recently Martin 
John voted to accept a poor pay deal (tying 
the hands of100,000 department for works 
and pensions members for three years), and 
then voted against a motion trying to com¬ 
mit Left Unity, the PCSU broad left, to at 
least campaign for a ‘no’ vote in the subse¬ 
quent ballot. The position of comrade John 
in continually ignoring the discipline of the 
SWP can only be put down to personal 
ambition. There are a number of leftwing 
officials that have recently taken up resi¬ 
dence as PCSU full-timers and only by 
keeping in with the Socialist Party can you 
guarantee positions on slates for NEC and 
officer posts. 

As for the most important group in all of 


Mark Serwotka: more expected 

this - the members - many will be confused 
by the action taken by a left-led NEC. The 
members are not daft: they can see that the 
government is stalling until after the general 
election, and they can see that no substantive 
concessions have been gained by calling off 
the strike action. They know that it is possi¬ 


ble to talk and walk at the same time. 

Members will have expected more from 
the NEC and the union’s leftwing general 
secretary, Mark Serwotka • 

Lee Rock 
national secretary, PCSU 
Socialist Caucus 
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Three steps for Workers’ Unity 

P eter Burton, writing on this paper’s 
letters page, invites me to expand 
on my call for the Workers’ Unity 
platform of the Scottish Socialist Party to 
reorganise “along more efficient lines” 

(Weekly Workei- March 3). This is an issue 
Workers’ Unity should tackle as a matter 
of the highest priority, for without compe¬ 
tent organisation no serious politics is pos¬ 
sible. Indeed even the smallest degree of 
dynamism and flair can give a political 
project a profile out of proportion to the 
actual forces that back it. 

It is a little like one of those old films in 
which a handful of besieged soldiers msh 
from one vantage point to another, unleash¬ 
ing volleys of shots as they go in order to 
give the impression of greater numbers. 

That is evidence of a certain tactical flair. My 
fear is that if Workers’ Unity were rushing 
around in similar circumstances the only 
shots we fired would hit our own feet. 

And never has it been more urgent to 
make the case within the SSP for united 
socialist action across Britain. How else to 
fight a British state immersed in Iraqi 
blood abroad and at home viciously turn¬ 
ing on migrant workers? How else to fight 
against Trident and Britain’s integral role 
in the US star wars system? How else to 
give backbone to the putative union 
fightback against New Labour? How else 
to overthrow a constitutional monarchy 
system that rules the whole of Britain? 

I think there are three simple, but essen¬ 
tial steps required for turning Workers’ 

Unity into a more effective organisation 
able to raise these kind of arguments within 
the SSP. First, elect individuals to take re¬ 
sponsibility for specific organisational 
tasks. As a minimum, an organiser and a 
treasurer are needed to allow the platform 
to acquire a real existence. Second, collect 
dues from members. A treasurer could set 
up a bank account and members could ar¬ 
range standing orders. 

Third, organise meetings for members. 

Even if they are only quarterly to start with, 
meetings provide an opportunity to plan 
regular, manageable activities. Peter 
Burton has set up an e-list, but cyberspace, 
as we all know, cannot match an old-fash¬ 
ioned real-life meeting for exchanging 
views and reaching decisions. There is 
supposed to be a discussion board on the 
website. I have not been able to get it to 
work, though. And the website generally 
needs some maintenance. 

My very basic proposals may seem to 
verge on the patronising. I also know that 
comrades have other political responsibili¬ 
ties. But the lack of even these rudimen¬ 
tary structures goes a long way to 
explaining the failure ofWorkers’ Unity to 
make much impact within the SSP. Con¬ 
tributions by Workers’ Unity comrades on 
the SSP e-list are an exception to this rule. 

Sandy McBumey has played a particularly 
prominent role over the years and with 
others has helped keep alive arguments for 
a non-nationalist approach to socialist poli¬ 
tics in Scotland. 

Once the basic organisational founda¬ 
tions are in place, much else will follow. 

The constitution of the SSP gives plat¬ 
forms the right to submit one motion and 
one amendment to national conference. 

Workers’ Unity submitted nothing this year 
and last year only one amendment. An or¬ 
ganiser who kept tabs on deadlines for mo¬ 
tions and amendments and regular 
meetings that discussed strategic and tac¬ 
tical priorities would allow platform rights 
to be exercised to the full. 

Platforms are allowed to send observ¬ 
ers to national council. Since all SSP mem¬ 
bers may attend as observers, this right may 
not appear to be much of a concession. But 
if Workers’ Unity made sure that at least 
one of its members attended every two 
months, national council could become a 
forum in which Workers ’ Unity could raise 
the case for an all-Britain fight for social¬ 
ism. 

And once a platform gains a degree of 
support even in just one or two branches, 



Scottish Socialist Party: advocating nationalism 


motions can be submitted to national 
council and a range of motions and 
amendments sent to national conference. 
Furthermore, with the option of branch 
nomination, a platform can consider stand¬ 
ing candidates for the executive commit¬ 
tee (or other elected national positions). 
Elections for the EC are by single trans¬ 
ferable vote, so the support of one in eight 
delegates can see candidates elected in 
both the men’s and women’s sections. 

I know Workers’ Unity has considered 
compiling a pamphlet. A modest, but regu¬ 
lar flow of income from membership dues 
would help to fund this venture. 

The proposal for a pamphlet brings us 
to a key question: the ideological approach 
of Workers’ Unity. What arguments will 
we present in a pamphlet? We certainly 
need to move beyond the rather aimless 
nine-point plan launched before the last 
national conference. A more formal struc¬ 
ture of platform meetings would create an 
environment in which we could explore 
the differences within Workers’ Unity on 
the national question and perhaps develop 
a more rounded approach. 

Workers’Unity comrades always insist 
quite correctly that, while we do not think 
that socialists should advocate Scottish in¬ 
dependence, we believe in the right of the 
Scottish people to decide this question 
themselves. Inotherwords, we support the 
right to self-determination, but would ar¬ 
gue against exercising this right in a way 
that would mean a split with the people of 
England and Wales. 

However, not all members ofWorkers’ 
Unity give equal weight to the right of self- 
determination. For instance, I argue that a 
formal constitutional mechanism should 
be established to give reality to this right. 
That could be a federal republic, as advo¬ 
cated by the CPGB andAlliance for Work- 
ers’ Liberty. Or it could simply be a 
constitutional acknowledgement that if the 
Scottish parliament voted for separation 
and the Scottish people gave their endorse¬ 
ment in a referendum, Scotland would 


move to independence. No such guaran¬ 
tee currently exists. And the Westminster 
parliament, for that matter, has the right to 
abolish or amend the powers of the Scot¬ 
tish parliament whenever it wishes. 

The majority of members of the Cri¬ 
tique group (who form a maj ority ofWork¬ 
ers’ Unity) do not agree with me on this. 
They think it is a non-issue. But the na¬ 
tional status ofScotlandbecame a very live 
issue during the long years of conservative 
rule. Thatcherite policies were imposed on 
a nation that was virtually a Tory-free zone. 

It is true that this was the situation in 
many working class cities and regions 
across Britain. What made the experience 
of the Thatcher and Major years in Scot¬ 
land an increasingly acute national ques¬ 
tion was the understanding that as long as 
the Conservatives mled in Westminster the 
clear desire of the Scottish people for their 
own parliament would be ignored. That 
desire was expressed in opinion polls and 
by the vast majority of Scottish MPs. If a 
similar groundswell of support for com¬ 
plete independence were to develop and, 
again, was opposed by a maj ority in West¬ 
minster, by what procedure could the Scot¬ 
tish people break with the rest of Britain? 
That is a question which deserves a seri¬ 
ous response. 

What all members ofWorkers’ Unity do 
agree is that, far from being obliged to call 
for the fragmentation of multi-national 
states, it is entirety wrong for socialists to 
advocate the break-up of Britain. This es¬ 
sentially is the foundation stone of the 
theoretical thinking of the SSP’s leader¬ 
ship. We do support national self-determi¬ 
nation and if the Scottish people wanted 
independence we would support the crea¬ 
tion of a separate Scottish nation-state. Our 
overriding objective, however, is building 
workers’ solidarity across national 
boundaries. That means building common 
organisations. And it means emphasising 
the common interests of workers as work¬ 
ers and rejecting the powerful ‘common 
sense’ ideology of capitalist society - that 


workers share a common national interest 
with members of other classes. 

To this end, we seek to make the strug¬ 
gles of workers one struggle - across as 
wide a terrain as possible. Our objective 
is not ‘one nation, one state’, but ‘one 
working class, one state’. Indeed, a state 
across Europe would make it easier to 
build a pan-European working class and 
socialist fightback. Our slogan is not the 
break-up of larger capitalist states into 
smaller capitalist states, but the replace¬ 
ment of the capitalist state with one 
founded on working class democracy. 

Where colonial rule deprives peoples of 
any right to determine their own lives, of 
course socialists take the lead in the struggle 
not so much for national rights as for democ¬ 
racy. But Scotland is not subjected to the 
colonial mle of England. The Scottish and 
English working class face the same eco¬ 
nomic and social struggles. They deal with 
the same employers. They are ruled by the 
same state. Predominantly they are members 
of the same trade unions. In other words, they 
are part of the same working class. 

Inevitably, the demand for Scottish in¬ 


dependence begins even now to create ar¬ 
tificial fractures in the working class along 
national lines. Placing the question of 
‘Scotland’s oil’ at the heart of the SSP’s 
economic policies - even while trying to 
steal a march on the SNP by advocating 
nationalisation of the oil industry - is de¬ 
signed to play to the nationalist gallery. 

The Scottish Socialist Party is a fine ex¬ 
ample of a socialist unity project. For many 
socialists in England it is a model. Its con¬ 
stitution provides a democratic framework 
within which a political minority can seek 
to become a majority. Becoming the po¬ 
litical majority in the SSP is the task to 
which Workers’ Unity should dedicate it¬ 
self. Our arguments, when backed up by 
efficient organisation and expressed coher¬ 
ently, are unanswerable. Socialists have no 
business organising and campaigning on 
a narrower basis than the working class 
that they seek to represent. While this de¬ 
featist conception remains core to the SSP 
‘model’, the possibility of socialists in 
Britain making a decisive break towards 
socialism is blocked • 

Nick Rogers 


Join the Scottish 
Socialist Party 

Please send me details 

Name_ 

Address _ 

Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone_ I 

Email_ I 

Scottish Socialist Party, 73 Robertson Street, Glasgow, G2 8QD. j 
Or phone 0141-2217714 . 
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Towards a republican 
socialist alliance 


The Socialist Alliance is an organisation that 
refuses to die, says Dave Craig of the 
Revolutionaiy Democratic Group. Rasputin- 
like, it was first poisoned, then stabbed three 
times and finally shot - repeatedly. On 
February 5 the SWP pronounced the last rites 
and the corpse was buried. But, just when 
you think it is all over, the cofiin lid is thrown 
open and out climbs another Socialist 
Alliance. Easter Sunday is therefore time to 
celebrate the resurrection of a basic idea - 
socialists must work together in alliance for 
common aims which further the interests of 
the working class 


O n March 12 the socialist unity 
conference in Birmingham 
voted to relaunch the SA in the 
autumn. A provisional committee was 
elected to prepare for the refounding 
conference. But before getting too car¬ 
ried away we have to ask whether there 
is any basis in reality for such an initia¬ 
tive. Might this just be nostalgia? If there 
is no objective basis for relaunching the 
SA then all the best efforts and good in¬ 
tentions will come to nought. Try as we 


might, nothing will grow. 

A few comrades cannot rebuild the SA 
by will power alone. On the other hand, 
if the objective situation is right then even 
a few people can raise our sails and catch 
a fair wind that will carry us in the right 
direction. Therefore we must begin by 
asking what are the key factors facing the 
working class movement at the present 
time? Does the re-launch of the SA inter¬ 
sect with the real situation? If the answer 
is yes, we will be able to make real 



Resolution passed by March 12 conference 


1. We, members of the fonner Social¬ 
ist Alliance, note that a majority of 
members present at the February 2005 
AGM voted to close the alliance down. 

2. We note that a significant minority 
(46 %) voted against closure. The clo¬ 
sure was challenged on the grounds 
that it was unconstitutional according 
to clause C15: “The Socialist Alliance 
may be dissolved by a resolution of a 
special meeting, called for this pur¬ 
pose by the national executive or the 
national council or by request of 25% 
of the membership.” 

3. We note that a number of SA execu¬ 
tive members, both former members and 
members of the 2004 executive, wrote 
to the S A executive seeking negotiations 
for an orderly transfer of the alliance to 
representatives of those who wished to 
rebuild the alliance. This appeal was re¬ 
jected by the SA executive. 

4. We recognise that the failure of the 
fonner SA was a result of the politics 
and priorities imposed upon it by the 
majority. In particular we recognise 
the tendency to economism and the 
failure to recognise the need for a new 
working class party. This narrow fo¬ 
cus disabled the SA on issues such as 
war, the failure of the present system 
of government, the need for a demo¬ 
cratic republican alternative, and for 
a republican socialist party along the 
lines of the SSP. 

5. We call for the setting up of a pro¬ 
visional organisation to conduct agi¬ 


tation for a new Socialist Alliance, to 
be set up at a founding conference in 
autumn 2005. 

Aims of the Socialist 
Alliance (Provisional) 

A1. The name of the organisation will be 
‘Socialist Alliance (Provisional)’. This is 
a provisional name until a refounding 
conference in autumn 2005. This name 
will be shortened to ‘SocialistAlliance’or 
‘SA’ where appropriate. 

A2. The Socialist Alliance promotes the 
ideas and principles of democracy and re¬ 
publicanism, an environmentally sustain¬ 
able global socialism and working class 
internationalism The Socialist Alliance 
stands on the basis of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance 2001 programme People before 
pmfit. 

A3. The Socialist Alliance aims to win 
support in the working class movement 
for a democratically organised republican 
socialist party, along the lines of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party. 

A4. Socialism - the Socialist Alliance is 
opposed to capitalism and imperialism. 
Socialism abolishes capitalism and eco¬ 
nomic exploitation and hence the neces¬ 
sity for social oppression. Socialism 
reorganises society on the basis of com¬ 
mon social ownership and democratic 
control. 

A5. Republicanism - the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance identifies the working class as the 
only genuinely democratic class in soci¬ 


ety. In the United Kingdom the constitu¬ 
tional monarchist state is the main barrier 
to democracy and socialism The struggle 
for democracy is the only road to work¬ 
ing class self-emancipation. Our imme¬ 
diate political objective is to replace the 
constitutional monarchy with a demo¬ 
cratic secular republic, which includes the 
right of Ireland, Scotland and Wales to 
self-determination. 

A6. Internationalism - the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance is internationalist in its outlook In¬ 
ternational capitalism is creating an 
expanding the working class across the 
world. Building international working 
class solidarity and cooperation is central 
to the struggle for democracy and social¬ 
ism. We oppose all capitalist policies 
which divide the working class along na¬ 
tional lines, including imperialist wars and 
foreign occupations. 

A7. Environment - the Socialist Alliance 
recognises the importance of the local and 
global environment on the lives of the 
world’s people, their health, safety and 
welfare. The greatest threat to the environ¬ 
ment comes from the drive for corporate 
profits. The best defence of the social in¬ 
terest is in the democratic self-organisa- 
tion of the working class, full democratic 
rights, full freedom of information and 
scientific knowledge. Socialism will re¬ 
place capitalism with social production 
organised on the basis of global social 
needs and world ecological sustainability. 
A8. The SocialistAlliance is a campaign¬ 
ing organisation, seeking to win support 


for our ideas and policies in the socialist 
movement, the trade union movement 
and working class communities. We are 
prepared to work in and campaign within 
a broad range of socialist and working 
class organisations. We are prepared to 
stand in elections where circumstances in¬ 
dicate we have the support and means to 
do so. 

A9. The SocialistAlliance is not a party. 
We are not set up in opposition to other 
working class groups and parties. We are 
an alliance. This means we have members 
from a range of socialist parties and or¬ 
ganisations. We accept that their prime 
loyalty will more than likely be to anoth¬ 
er socialist organisation. We are not seek¬ 
ing to persuade members of other socialist 
organisations to leave their organisations. 
We expect comrades to act within their 
own organisations to promote our com¬ 
mon aims and consider membership/af- 
filiation to the SA. 

A10. The SocialistAlliance is a demo¬ 
cratic organisation. We believe in open¬ 
ness of ideas and freedom of expression 
and believe this is the best method of 
building an effective campaigning oigani- 
sation for a new workers’ party. 

Provisional committee 

Aprovisional committee or interim steer¬ 
ing committee of (approximately) 7-10 
members will organise members in edu¬ 
cational and agitational activities and pre¬ 
pare for a conference within the next six 
months. The Provisional Committee has 


the power to coopt other comrades to help 
in this work. 

Provisional activity 

The Socialist Alliance will not seek to 
stand candidates at the anticipated 
May 2005 general election. We will 
support any election campaigns being 
planned by SADP or SA branches in 
conjunction with the SGUC. We will 
not register with the electoral commis¬ 
sion until the founding conference 
when the new organisation is launched 
and registered. 

It is our intention that the Socialist 
Alliance joins the Liaison Committee 
[of the SGUC]. We intend to organise 
members to intervene in the socialist 
and trade union movement to promote 
our ideas and the need for a new so¬ 
cialist alliance. This could include 
members who are active in Respect 
and the USP. We must begin this work 
as soon as we can and not wait until 
the autumn. 

Provisional membership 

Provisional membership will be open 
to all who join the Socialist Alliance 
and pay subs at the level last set by the 
SA. These members will be eligible to 
attend and participate fully and vote at 
the refounding conference. 

Refounding conference 

A conference to refound the SA will be 
held in autumn 2005 • 
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progress. If no - then relaunching the SA will 
simply be flogging a dead horse. 

The overriding factor in the current situation 
facing the working class movement is the ur¬ 
gent need for a republican socialist party. This 
arises from the problems of capitalism, the cri¬ 
sis of constitutional monarchy and the need for 
the working class to have its own independent 
politics. The slogan of a republican socialist 
party links political demands with economic is¬ 
sues and ties these to the political organisation 
of the class. 

First, the war in Iraq and the mass anti-war 
movement has served to highlight a growing 
crisis of democracy in the UK. The constitution 
provides no defence of our civil rights and 
freedoms, which are under threat from the ‘ war 
on terrorism’. Neither is it a barrier to the en¬ 
croachments by the Blair government, as it con¬ 
centrates and centralises more power into the 
hands of the executive. Labour’s constitutional 
changes have made the system more unstable. 
At the same time there is a growing sense of 
powerlessness and alienation amongst working 
people. This is reflected in the declining pro¬ 
portion of people voting in elections. The cri¬ 
sis of democracy opens up a threat or danger 
from the fascist right. It demands a democratic, 
republican response from the left. 

Second is the crisis of capitalism. Internation¬ 
ally the situation in the Middle East and Africa 
shows the practical consequences of privatisa¬ 
tion, debt burden and poverty on the lives of 
millions of people. In this part of the world the 
proportion of people living below $2 a day in¬ 
creased in the 1990s from 25% to 30% ( Soli¬ 
darity March 17). The plan to privatise the Iraqi 
oil industry has led to the deaths of over 
100,000 people. In Britain, with over 12 mil¬ 
lion living in poverty, the attack on workers’ 
rights is now focusing on pensions. Private sec¬ 
tor pensions have already been eroded. But 
public sector workers who account for 17% of 
the total wage bill still have 36% of the pen¬ 
sion rights. This fact alone puts them in the front 
line of the battle between poverty and profit. It 
demands socialist answers. 

Third, we have seen the collapse of working 
class political representation. Traditionally the 
organised working class was represented 
through the Labour Party and the CPGB. The 
trade union bureaucracy supported Labour and 
working class militants backed the CPGB. Over 
the last 15 years these forms of class represen¬ 
tation have collapsed. The Labour Party has 
moved well to the right and occupied the 
ground originally held by the Tory Party. The 
CPGB was liquidated. The political vacuum on 
the left is massive. 

Yet the socialist movement has been unable 
to fill this space by creating a new working class 
party. The situation is analogous to the period 
at the end of the 19th century when the trade 
unions were tied to the Liberal Party. This re¬ 
quired a break with tradition and the formation 
of a new party. Since 1997 the experience of 
the liberal-capitalist Labour government has 
convinced trade union activists that Labour is 
opposed to their interests and works for the ben¬ 
efit of big business. 

The RMT and FBU are no longer affiliated 
and other unions are reducing their financial 
support for the Labour Party. The fact that trade 
unions are breaking with Labour shows the 
potential for a new mass working class party. 
But the socialist movement remains weak and 
fragmented. It is divided between socialists in¬ 
side and outside the Labour Party. The social¬ 
ist and Marxist groups outside have been 
unable to form a united party. Socialist unity is 
therefore an important element in the current 
politics of the left. 

The fight for a democratic republic and 
against poverty points in one obvious direction. 
We need a republican socialist party. It is only 
in Scotland that this need has been met by the 
formation of the Scottish Socialist Party. The 
SSP is a republican socialist party albeit under 
the influence of Scottish nationalism. Over the 
last few years republicanism has come to play 
a much more important role in SSP politics. 
Now the demand for a Scottish republic is given 
much greater emphasis in the Declaration of 
Calton Hill and the independence convention. 

The SSP is a direct result of the crisis of de¬ 
mocracy in Scotland. Thatcher’s poll tax was 
imposed on Scotland. Resistance to the hated 
tax gave a real boost to the democratic move¬ 
ment in Scotland. It led eventually to a Scot¬ 
tish parliament and the adoption of proportional 
representation. These were key factors in the 
launch of the party. But it has not exhausted or 
solved the crisis of democracy. The SSP is the 
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party of socialist unity in Scotland with rights 
of platform and tendency. It has filled the 
vacuum in Scottish politics to the left of the 
Labour Party. It has begun to get the backing 
of trade unions such as the RMT. 

This stands in stark contrast to the situation 
in England and Wales. Despite the common 
need for a republican socialist party, the left has 
made no real moves in that direction. In part this 
can be explained by economism. The left in 
England does not recognise the centrality of the 
political struggle. It simply does not understand 
the need for a democratic secular republic. In¬ 
stead the left is wedded to the conservative ide¬ 
ology of economism, which is either hostile to 
the democratic republic or at best indifferent. 
On the right this tails the old Labourite politics 
of social reform. On the left it rejects militant 
republicanism in favour of abstract 
revolutionism. 


The final shape of 
these changes is 
not yet determined. 
We are in the 
middle of a process 
taking shape 
around the 
objective need for 
the working class 
to form a mass 
republican socialist 
party 


So, whilst the working class movement 
needs a republican socialist party, the left in 
England is ideologically incapable of meeting 
that need. This brings us back to the question 
of a socialist alliance. Over the last couple of 
decades Labour has produced a series of rebels 
who have left or been thrown out. We can 
mention a few: Dave Nellist, Arthur Scargill, 
Ken Livingstone and George Galloway. Less 
well known are comrades such as Dave 
Church, Liz Davies and John Nicholson. All 
played a role in national or local Labour poli¬ 
tics. 

Quite rightly the Marxist movement at¬ 
tempted to link up and develop some form of 
unity and common politics with this anti-La¬ 
bour movement. This began with the Socialist 
Alliance (mark one), the Socialist Labour Party 
and then from 1999 came the SocialistAlliance 
(mark two). By the 2001 general election we 
had achieved a high level of socialist unity and 
stood over 90 candidates against Labour in the 
general election. 

The SocialistAlliance in 2000-2001 showed 
that it was possible for major components of 
the left in England to cooperate in an open and 
democratic way. But there must be no nostal¬ 
gia for this. It was unity on a false basis. It was 
not for unity in building a republican socialist 
party. On the contrary, the Socialist Workers 


Party wanted no more than an electoral front. 
It was hostile or indifferent to republicanism 
and opposed the fight for a new workers’party. 
Economistic politics doomed the SA to irrel¬ 
evance. The war in Iraq exposed economism 
and finally destroyed the SA (mark two). 

However, this does not end the epoch of al¬ 
liances between socialists. The socialist move¬ 
ment in England is in a period of confusion, 
disorientation, splits and realignments. This is 
a process out of which a new class party will 
emerge. We should not get demoralised by all 
the setbacks, which such a process inevitably 
throws up. One failed socialist alliance will 
surely lead to another - and another, until a new 
working class party can be formed. 

Now we have two socialist alliances. The SA 
majority formed Respect, the Unity Coalition. 
The SWP, International Socialist Group and 
CPGB linked up with George Galloway. We 
also have the Socialist Green Unity Coalition, 
involving the Socialist Party, Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty, the Alliance for Green Socialism 
and the SA Democracy Platform. 

We can trace the process since the high point 
of socialist unity in 2000-2001. The SP left the 
SA. The majority of the SA teamed up with 
George Galloway. Workers Power left the SA. 
The minority of the S A formed the SADP, call¬ 
ing for a workers party. The SP and Workers 
Power linked up with the Liverpool dockers 
and formed the Campaign for a Mass Workers ’ 
Party. This campaign split and the dockers and 
others fonned the United Socialist Party. This 
included some from the SADP. Meanwhile the 
SP allied itself with the AWL, AGS and SADP 
to form the Socialist Green Unity Coalition. On 
March 12a maj ority of the SADP got together 
with part of the Socialist Unity Network and the 
CPGB to setup a provisional SocialistAlliance. 

As a series of events it would make you pull 
your hair out in frustration. But we can stand 
back and look at it as steps in an historical proc¬ 
ess. There is no reason to assume there will not 
be further shifts and realignments. The final 
shape of these changes is not yet determined. 
We are in the middle of a process taking shape 
around the objective need for the working class 
to form a mass republican socialist party. Now 
we have two groupings, around Respect and the 
SGUC, and the prospect of a third being formed 
as a new SocialistAlliance. In addition we have 
the formation of a Liverpool-based USP. 

Let me now return to the original question. 
Is the formation of a provisional Socialist Alli¬ 
ance a piece of nostalgia fired up with the idea 
that we can succeed merely by effort alone? In 
which case forming a provisional SA is simply 
banging our heads against a brick wall. All we 
can look forward to is a headache and a grow¬ 
ing realisation that we are barking up the wrong 
tree. Alternatively there is an objective basis for 
another socialist alliance on a pro-party basis. 
In which case we can, with a bit of luck, look 
forward to an oak tree growing from the few 
acoms we have scattered on the ground. 

My answer is that the objective situation de¬ 
mands and requires the formation of a mass re¬ 
publican socialist party. It demands and requires 
a political movement more akin to the revolu¬ 
tionary and democratic traditions of the Level¬ 
lers and Chartism than the conservative politics 
of Labourism. In so far as a provisional SA 
meets or starts to fill that gap in the ‘market’, 
then it has a real reason to exist and a progres¬ 
sive role to play in the development of work¬ 
ing class politics in England • 


Fighting fund 

Seven days to go 


W e have only seven days to go in or¬ 
der to fulfil our £500 monthly tar¬ 
get. Last week I was able to report a small 
surge of donations and a total of £241. 
Now things have slowed down somewhat. 
Donations of £5 each came in from com¬ 
rades PR (via the web) and PR (by post). 

On top of that disappointingly small fig¬ 
ure there was, however, a welcome flurry 
of donations on the March 19 demonstra¬ 
tion in London, including £5, £10 and even 
£20 notes. They have really moved us for¬ 
ward ... and, whoever you are, comrades, 
thank you very much. Your help is very 
much appreciated. In total our fund now 
stands at £351. 


Speaking of the March 19 demo, CPGB 
stalls in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square 
sold well over £500 worth of material, in¬ 
cluding the Weekly Worker, of course. 

Over the last seven days - from Wednes¬ 
day midnight to Wednesday midnight - we 
notched up exactly 13,370 e-readers. To¬ 
gether with our usual sub and bookshop 
sales... and the March 19 extras, this once 
again took the total readership of the pa¬ 
per to up around the 15,000 mark • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United States 
of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as 
much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its op¬ 
posite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
□All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Defend travellers 
against Howard 
and Prescott 


Stench of bigotry 
and intolerance 


re you thinking what we’re 
thinking?” With these 
slightly sinister sounding 
words adorning his podium, Michael 
Howard’s ‘pre- election’ press confer¬ 
ence on Monday gave us a truly rancid 
taste of things to come. 

After buttering up ‘middle England’ 
on Sunday with large newspaper adverts, 
Howard waded in with his seven-point 
plan to curb travellers’ encampments - 
necessitated, he ventured, by an“influx” 
of Irish travellers into leafy Britain and 
a general lax culture of “political correct¬ 
ness”. Our would-be prime minister 
wants to “toughen” planning laws and, 
centrally, make trespass a criminal rather 
than civil offence. 

Naturally, Howard’s only motive in ar¬ 
ticulating these views is a deep reverence 
for “fair play” and the “rule of law”, 
which leads him to believe that there 
should not be “special rules for special- 
interest groups”. For communists 
though, Howard’s words carry the stench 
of bigotry and intolerance. 

Of course, the assault - so far only ver¬ 
bal - on travellers is part of an overall 
strategy which seeks to inflame all those 
issues which Tory spin-doctors have 
identified as potential Labour ‘weak 
spots’ - in the belief that by frantically 
whipping up populist prejudice it might 
just be possible for Howard to overcome 
his opinion poll deficit. 

It comes as no great surprise to read 
that Howard has drafted in the Austral¬ 
ian election strategy guru, Lynton Cros¬ 
by, who many credit with masterminding 
John Howard’s victory nine years ago 
over the then seemingly invincible Labor 
prime minister, Paul Keeting. Described 
by those who know him as “brilliant”, 
“grubby” and “ruthless” - and that is just 
his friends talking - Crosby argues, not 
entirely unconvincingly, that the key to 
electoral success for the right lies in loud¬ 
ly shouting about the “dog whistle” is¬ 
sues - like immigration, law and order, 
and so on. 

So Peter Lilley, who not so long ago 
paraded before an adoring Tory confer¬ 
ence his hateful “little list” of single¬ 
mothers on benefits, is now stomping 
about denouncing “sustained immigra¬ 
tion” - up from 47,000 in 1997 to 
151,000 in 2003. Then we had Howard’s 
recent comments to Scottish Tories that 
the Human Rights Act is a “charter for 
chancers” - like gypsies/travellers, asy¬ 
lum-seekers, criminals, etc. 

Wanning to his authoritarian theme, 
Howard has also pledged to end early 
parole for prisoners “within a week of 
my election” and to “start a new prison¬ 
building programme” within a month. 
Obviously, in the service of authoritarian 
populism, a bit of ‘nonce-bashing’ is ob¬ 
ligatory, so we read on the Conservative 
Party website that the government is 
“failing to implement new measures to 


prevent child molesters from working 
with children after Ian Huntley was con¬ 
victed of the Soham child murders”. As 
the tabloids would put it - if you want a 
nonce for a neighbour, vote Labour. 

Admittedly, we communists have no 
love of Roy Hattersley, a social demo¬ 
cratic rightist who as shadow deputy 
prime minister enthusiastically backed 
Neil Kinnock’s anti-Militant purges, but 
we find it hard to disagree with him when 
he writes in The Guardian : “Paedo¬ 
philes, gypsies, early parole - nothing is 
too low for Howard” (March 21). All we 
have to add is that Hattersley’s list is ob¬ 
viously incomplete - where is bring back 
hanging and corporal punishment? 

Clearly, the campaign being waged 
against travellers by the Tories and their 
backers in the tabloid press is becoming 
extremely ugly and unpleasant. But com¬ 
munists have to recognise the unfortu¬ 
nate fact that playing upon fears of ‘the 
outsider’ will find a resonance - the 
Roma, gypsy or traveller, like the immi¬ 
grant or asylum-seeker, is demonised in 
order to cohere the “settled community” 
around the nation, rather than class. 

Hardly subtly, the Tories and rightwing 
press are trying to pit the hard-working 
Smith or Patel family against the free¬ 
wheeling travellers, who do not even 
have the decency to live in a semi or pay 
income tax and national insurance. Driv¬ 
ing out travellers is a natural extension 
of the fight to kick out ‘illegal’ immi¬ 
grants and ‘bogus’asylum-seekers. With 
May 5 an increasingly likely general 
election date, the other Tory message 
appears to be - if you want a gyppo for a 
neighbour, then vote Labour. 

Hence the vitriolic headlines in the 
Sun - like the channing “Stamp on the 
camps”. Then we have the Daily Mail, 
which is acting as an open sewer for anti¬ 
traveller bigotry. In its pages gypsies, - or 
didicoys, tinkers, itinerants, etc - are lu¬ 
ridly presented as a threat to every village 
or town in Britain. 

We are told that travellers are “wising 
up to their ‘human rights’” and the 
Enoch Powell-loving Simon Heffer, in a 
typically obnoxious article entitled, ‘Big¬ 
otry, class war and a gypsy charter that 
betrays a hatred of middle England’, ful¬ 
minates about how John Prescott is “soft 
in applying the planning laws to a group 
that represents the polar opposite of the 
middle classes: gypsies”. What is more, 
he continues, whatever the “politically 
correct pretence” about this group, “gyp¬ 
sies are far more likely to be doing the 
oppressing” than the suffering - after all, 
they are “largely unknown to the Inland 
Revenue” and, “worst of all, they have 
no regard for private property”. 

Even more blatantly, this week the 
Mail has been running horror stories of 
how Britain’s “mighty oaks” are being 
chopped down in Essex to make way for 
Roma and “Irish families”. Anonymous 



“homeowners” in Noak Hill. Romford, 
are quoted bemoaning how the gypsies 
have “destroyed an ancient woodland”, 
and that “these travellers own the land, 
so I don’t know what can be done to 
move them”. 

On the same theme, we are told that 
property prices in Crays Hill, Billericay, 
‘ ‘have plummeted by up to 75% since the 
travellers arrived” - and we are meant to 
be shocked that the 292 ‘indigenous’ 
inhabitants “find themselves hugely out¬ 
numbered by the 1,000-strong travellers, 
most of whom arrived from Ireland in the 
last four years”. All ‘concerned’ or ‘ac¬ 
tive’ citizens are encouraged to do his or 
her duty - “Have you suffered problems 
with travellers setting up home on ille¬ 
gal sites? If so, contact sites@da- 
ilymail.co.uk” (March 22). 

Self-evidently, it is no coincidence that 
in the same issue we had ‘Mad’ Max 
Hastings bemoaning the “influx of thou¬ 
sands of newcomers”, which is leading 
to “an irrevocable shift in the character 
of this country” - a “character” which, 
still, despite the ravages of immigration 
and leftwing extremism, remains “iden¬ 
tifiable”. 

Thus, for Hastings, ‘Britishness’ is “a 
love of green places, if the government 
allows us to preserve any of them; gar¬ 
dening; beer; PG Wodehouse and 
Agatha Christie, Jane Austin and 
Trollope; old buildings and bridges; 
Coronation Street and TheArchers’\ and 
the feeling that “somewhere in our 
hearts, a deep-rooted conviction that 
British is best”. In other words, a reac¬ 
tionary-establishment, insular Britain, as 
opposed to the other Britain we commu¬ 
nists defend. 

Our Britain is radical, democratic, 
multi-racial and is therefore not fixed, 
smug or arrogant, but is constantly evolv¬ 
ing, not least through assimilation. The 
internationalist Britain of William Blake, 
Tom Paine, Ernst Jones, Eleanor Marx, 
William Morris and Tom Mann wel¬ 


comes poor and fleeing migrants and the 
diverse and rich culture and knowledge 
they bring. It fought for trade unionism, 
the vote and the right to roam the “green 
places’ ’ forcibly seized by the aristocracy. 
The same Britain wants to restore the 
land denatured and ruined by 
agribusiness; reaches out in solidarity to 
all those in the world who are struggling 
against capitalism and oppression; takes 
on board everything in politics, the sci¬ 
ences and arts that is advanced, enlight¬ 
ened and progressive; and opposes 
everything that is bigoted, obscurantist, 
imperialistic and reactionary ... that is 
why the other Britain hates Michael 
Howard and his Tories. 

What about Tony Blair and New La¬ 
bour? New Labour is competing on ex¬ 
actly the same ground as the Tories - 
religion, clamping down on migrants, 
law and order, the ‘war on terrorism’. If 
you hate Howard you should also hate 
Blair. 

The backbench Labour response to 
Howard’s traveller ‘initiative’ has been 
mainly hyperbolic. Kevin McNamara 
MP said Howard’s remarks had “the 
whiff of the gas chamber about them”. 
Quite wearisomely, but equally as pre¬ 
dictably, this sparked off the now almost 
compulsory row about anti-semitism, 
etc. Quite ridiculously, Tory supporters 
- and others - have accused Labour of 
“sly anti-semitism”, pointing to the hast¬ 
ily withdrawn Labour posters featuring 
the two flying pigs (of Howard and 
Oliver Letwin - both Jewish) and Shy- 
lock (ie, Michael Howard). 

Ironic though it may be in many ways, 
the Tories and rightwing press, especially 
the Daily Mail, are enthusiastic players 
of the official anti-racist card, which ef¬ 
fectively seeks to close down rational de¬ 
bate and instead wheel out their recently 
adopted taboos and shibboleths. 

Of course, as many mainstream com¬ 
mentators have pointed out, quite cor¬ 
rectly, when Michael Howard was home 


secretary under the last Tory government, 
he was personally responsible for dras¬ 
tically reducing the number of legal trav¬ 
eller sites. In 1994 he overturned the 
1968 Caravan Sites Act, which obliged 
local authorities to provide sites for trav¬ 
ellers. Circular 1/94 was issued, recom¬ 
mending that councils identify land 
gypsies could buy and use. 

Now, unsurprisingly, there is a severe 
shortage of official sites - governmental 
estimates say there is a need for 4,500 
extra pitches in England and Wales. 
There are approximately 120,000 travel¬ 
lers in the UK, of whom most manage 
to live on council-run or fully legal sites. 
There are, though, some 370 ‘unauthor¬ 
ised’ camp sites. What makes Howard’s 
proposals hypocritical and just down¬ 
right illogical, is that the recent influx is 
due to the fact that the Irish government, 
quite disgracefully, has implemented the 
very laws that Howard wants the UK to 
adopt. 

Communists unequivocally defend 
travellers - while struggling to integrate 
them fully into society and the working 
class movement. The education of chil¬ 
dren is obviously vital here. So is posi¬ 
tive legislation and the provision of sites 
and facilities. 

• We fully appreciate why ordinary peo¬ 
ple strong object to unofficial traveller 
sites. They are eyesores and easily be¬ 
come unhygienic and dangerous places. 
However, the answer does not lie in the 
temporary ‘ stop’ notices that Prescott has 
been busily issuing in order to curb the 
network of ad hoc camps across the 
country. 

• We support the restoration and im¬ 
provement of something like the 1968 
Caravan Sites Act. Local authorities 
should be obliged by law to provide 
properly managed sites for travellers - 
both short-stay and permanent - with the 
full provision of utilities and all neces¬ 
sary services • 

Eddie Ford 
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